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Introduction. 


It  is  a  i-eal  misfortune  that  so  little  attention  v/as 
paid  by  the  early  settlers  of  "^''ir'r^inia  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws  and  languaf^e  of  their  Indian  neiiPrhbors.   For, 
althouj^h  it  is  true  that  a  critical  and  scientific  examina- 
tion of  their  dark-skinned  neighbors  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  expected  from  these  hard-pressed  col- 
onists, yet,  it  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  we 
should  have  had  a  more  complete  account  given  us  of  that 
interesting  race  of  "Virginians"  which  blossomed  o\it    in 
such  remarkable  characters  as  the  stern  and  haughty  old 
"Empe roar "Powhat tan  and  that  mild  and  lovely  character  - 
his  daij.ghter  Pocahontas  Matoaca. 

Smith,  the  Father  of  the  Colony  and  the  historian  of 
young  Virginia,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  have 
given  us  more  than  he  really  did  cb<)  in  this  regard,  but  it 
is  probable  that  as  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  words,  he 
had  little  leisure  for  so  doing.   Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  fact  that  his  account  is  brief  and  cursory,  it  is  far 
from  contemptible,  giving,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant information  to  be  had  on  the  subject  in  hand.   The 
titles  of  this  autlior's  works*  having  to  do  with  our  sub- 

*   In  the  citation  of  Smith's  v/orks  in  this  mono.^-raph ,  I 
have  made  use  of  Eti.  Arbor's  edition  of  his  -/orks. 


ject  are:  » 

(1)  "A  B!ap  of  ■'''irginia  with  a  Description  of  the 
Countr'^y  ,the  Conrnodities ,  People,  Government  and  Relir^ion", 
etc.-  published  in  1612,  and 

(2)  "The  Cien^rall  Historie  of  Virginia,  ^''ew   England 
and  the  Summer  Isles"  especially  the  first,  second  and 
third  books  which  are  indeed  a  reprint  with  variations  of 
number   (i).   This  book  first  appeared  in  1624. 

Stith*  ,  writing  about  1747,  and  dealing  with  ''irgin- 
ia  History  from  1585-1624,  strangely  speaks  not  at  all  rxpon 
this  subject,  and  Pevorley**  who  writes  about  1705,  while 
he  gives  some  space  to  this  theme,  still  leaves  us  'vith  the 
impression  that  he  is  much  too  superficial.   "He  appears," 
says  the  historian  Burk***,  on  this  occasion  to  feel  a  por- 
tion of  zeal,  and  to  display  some  of  the  talents  essential 
to  such  an  investigation.   But  his  zeal  is  but  the  hectic 
of  a  moment,  and  he  soon  relapses  into  his  former  apathy." 

Of  course  there  were  several  other  writers  who  give 

somo  account  of  these  Indians  valuable  and  instructive,  and 

their  extreme  value  must  be  acknowledged;  but,  in  general, 

it  cannot  but  be  admitted  with  reference  to  all  such  au- 

•   History  of  Virginia. 

••     "     "      "      edition  of 

♦*•    "     "      "         1,  310  - 


thors  that^  the  neglect  of  all  opport-anity  for  gaining  in- 
formation concorning  this  remarkable  people,  when  that  in- 
fomnation  was  readily  to  be  gained,  can  now  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  repaired,   "fhat  can  be  done,  however,  is  to 
make  the  best  of  all  the  contemporary  accounts  and  the  nu- 
merous references  to  these  Indians  in  non-contemporaneous 
authors  and  scientific  writers,  by  comparing  them,  elimina- 
ting or  reconc iling  their  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments, and  then  by  collecting  and  collating  these  numerous 
references  and  extracts  to  form  t?-ierefrom  an  accurate  and 
complete  picture  of  the  institutions  and  social  culture  of 
the  Virginia  Indians;  and  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  use  of  orif'inal  authorities,  but  sup- 
plementing their  often  scrappy  and  superficial  accounts  by 
a  careful  study  of  their  kindred  and  neighboring  tribes. 

However,  though  difficult  be  the  subject  and  the  au- 
thorities scattered,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  nn- 
satisfactory  in  some  of  their  most  important  details,  there 
are  writers  whose  accounts  are,  in  spite  of  their  atrocious 
style  and  verbiage,  highly  valuable;  and  by  the  careful, 
painstaking  and  judicious  use  of  each  and  every  one  of  them 
having  at  the  same  time  reference  to  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  kindred  tribes,  we  can  not  fail  in  coming  to  con- 
clusions which  if  not  of  extreme  interest,  will  be,  from 


the  ant iqij^irian  standpoint,  at  least,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  value.   To  resume,  then,  a  consideration  of  our 
authorities:   Besides  the  accounts  of  Smith  and  Beverly  are 
others  of  extreme  importance.   The  account  of  William  "^tra- 
chey  is  such  an  one.   This  was  published  originally  in  vol- 
ume sixth  of  hakluyt  's  Voyages,  but  as  early  as  1849  it 
wa.  published  separately,  being  edited  by  R.  H.  Major  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ilakluyt  Society  of  London.   It  consists 
of  "two  bookes"with  the  first  of  v/hich  we  have  chiefly  to 
do.   The  title  tells  the  rest: 

"The  Historie  of  a  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia, 
explaining  the  Cosmographie  and   Conodities  of  the  Countrey 
Together  -.vith  the  I'anners  and  Gust 00:^3  of  the  Poople:-  fath- 
ered and  observed  as  well  by  Those  v/ho  W'^nt  First  Thither, 
as  collected  by  IVilliam  Strachey,  Cent.  Three  years  l;hither 
Imployed  Secretarie  of  State,  and  of  Counsaile  with  the 
Right  ?Ionorable  the  Lord  La  Ware,  His  Majestie's  Lord  Gov- 
enour  and  Capt.  Generall  of  the  Colonie"  etc.   Date  about 
1612. 

Of  aboi.it  equal  importance,  though  brief  in  compass 
is  the  \7ork  of  another  contemporary  authorit;'  -  one,  v/ho, 
in  fact,  lived  years  among  the  Indians,  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  v/itli  their  curious  manners  and  customs,  and  who 
was  on  one  occasion  saved  from  a  cruel  death  at  their  hands 


by  that  "guardian  angel"  of  the  Virginia  colony  -  Pocahon- 
tas -  finally,  however,  meeting  his  end  during  the  I'assacre 
of  1622  was  Henry  Spelman,  described  as  "third  son  of  the 
antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman."   His  account  is  called  "a  Re- 
lation of  Virginia,"  and  from  its  pages  important  informa- 
tion concerning  many  curioajs  ceremonies,  rites,  institu- 
tions, laws,  etc.  are  to  be  drawn.   It  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Ed'Yard  Arber   in  his 
edition  of  Captain  John  Smith's  works  (mentioned  above) 
forming  one  large  volume  in  the  English  Scholar's  Library. 

In  this  vol^jjne,  too,  and  like-vise  in  Purchas  His 
Pilgrimes  (quod  supra)  iv.  1685-90.  is  contained  another 
valuable  source  of  information,  wl:ich,  while  not  giving, 
nor  claiming  to  give  any  description  of  the  Indians,  still, 
as  ore-bearing  earth,  contains  nuggets  of  valuable  informa- 
tion.  This  is  Piaster  George  Percy's  Account  of  the  Discov- 
ery and  Settlement,  etc.,  etc. 

In  volume  IV  of  Archaeologia  Americana,  pp.4  0-65  is 
to  be  found  edited  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  the  "Relatyon  of  the 
the  Discovery  of  our  Rivers ,*etc . ,  by  Captain  Newport  from 
25  I''ay  -  22  June,  1607,  by  an  anonymous  v/riter,  who,  by  the 
general  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  learned  authorities 
is  "Captain  Gabriell  Archer.  "  There  is  also  in  this,  prob- 
'ably  by  the  same  author  a  short  "Description  of  the  Peopl'^I' 


Of  not  quite  the  importance  and  value  for  oar  sub- 
ject as  the  above  mentioned  woi'ks,  being,  as  it  probably 
is,  largely  based  on  them,  is  that  celebrated  collection 
entitled  Parchas  Ilis  Pilgrimage  and  Purchas  His  Pilgrines, 
published  about  1612.   The  religious  observances  of  the 
Virginian  Indians  are  herein  especially  dealt  v/ith. 

In  as  much  as  the  Indians  :vith  whom  the  early  colo- 
nists of  Virginia  ca'ne  into  contact  were  very  closely  rela- 
ted both  in  race,  institutions  and  language  to  those  of 
whom  we  are  informed  in  De  Bry's  illustrations  and  Hariot's 
account.   I  have  thought  good  to  make  use  of  their  works 
and  the  accounts  of  the  other  voyages  to  Roanoke  in  a  some- 
what critical  and  comparative  way.   The  f^all  title  of  flar- 
iot ' s  account  is : - 

"A  Briefe  and  true  Report  of  the  New-found-Land  of 
Virginia"  by  Thomas  Ilariot.   This  is  published  in  vol.iii 
of  Ilakluyt,  pp. 324-341.   It  is  published  also  in  De  Bry's 
collection  of  Voyages  entitled  "Brevis  Narratio,  etc.   The 
illustrations  by  De  Bry  and  Wythe  are  of  especial  value, 
and  are  reproduced  in  Beverly  and  Strachey.   Another  -vork  : 
of  especial  value  just  here  is  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina 
of  the  date  1714,  afterwards  plagiarised  by  Brickell  in  his 
"Natural  History  of  North  Carolina  -(1737). 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Indians  of  Roanoke  Isl- 


and  and  th?  neighborhood  are  noticed,  the  Indians  of  south- 
ern Maryland  must  demand  some  degree  of  attention;  and  fur- 
thermore because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  latter  In- 
dians belonged  to  the  Powhatan  "Confederacy"  which  as  is  well 
known,  extended  to  the  Patuxtent  river.   In  this  regard  the 
"Relatio  Itineris  in  t'arylandiam"  of  Father  White  supplies 
quite  a  store  of  information;  also  the  chapters  on  the  Ma- 
ryland Indians  in  Scharf's  History  of  Maryland  and  ^ozman's 
Maryland,  especially  volume  I. 

■Tefferson's  Motes  on  Virginia  in  volume  '/'TTT  of  his 
collected  works  (also  printed  separately)  pp. 148-175,  treat 
in  brief  form  of  the  Virginia  Indians- (1731) ;  and  numerous 
interesting  notices  of  the  "^"irginia  Indians  are  given  in 
Byrd's  Westover  Manuscript,  published  in  two  volumes  at 
Richmond  in  1846.   Rev.  Hugh  -ones'  work  on  the  "Present 
State  of  Virginia" (date  about  1724)  is  likewise  of  great 
value;  while  some  of  Rev.  Alexander  '"'hitaker's  letters  to 
friends  in  England  and  his  "Good  Nev/os  from  Virginia"  (lfil3) 
are  of  some  importance. 

Alexander  Brown's  "Genesis  of  the  United  States', 
containing,  as  it  does,  reprints  of  the  most  invaluable 
contemporary  manuscripts  upon  Early  Virginia  history,  must 
be  extensively  used  by  any  one  who  undertakes  a  study  of 
colonial  Virginia  from  whatever  point  of  view  -  consequent- 


ly  it  is  oC  high  value  for  us. 

Among  other  works  that  have  been  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  monograph,  though  of  course  their  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  must  always,,ite-eds  be  verified  by  a  compar- 
ison with  the  original  authorit ies , ■ if  possible  , are : - 

(1)  Campbell's  History  of  Va.  C'T.  pp.  84-92. 

(2)  Burke's       "      "   "    vol.  iii.  c.I,  pp. 5-91, 

also  vol.  T.  pp.  309-314  (Appendix)- 

(3)  f^ooke's  History  of  Virginia,  c.       (in  Amer.   Com- 

monwealth's series )- 

(4)  Weill's  Va.  Carolorum,  London  Co.  of  Va.  *  va.  ve- 

tusta  -  which  like  Alexander  Brown's  Genesis" 
contain  valuable  reprints  of  manuscripts  relating 
to  thie  subject. 

(5)  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Va, 

(6)  C.C.Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.  This 

work,  however,  deals  mainly  with  the  antiquities 
of  the  Georgia  Indians;  only  by  allusion  to  those 
of  the  Virginia  Indians, 

(7)  Morgan's  Ancient  Society.   An  excellent  work,  chief- 

ly having  to  do  wit?i  the  Iroquois  and  kindred 
tribes,  but  especially  valuable  as  giving  an  in- 
sight into  the  general  principles  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment and  civilization  in  general. 


(0)  Il.R.  ."ichoolcraft 's   Archives   of  Aboriginal  I'nowledgT, 

6   vols. 

(9)  H.R.Schoolcraft's  League  of  the  Iroquois. 

(10)  Drake  5:  ileckewelder  have  both  written  works  of  ex- 

treme value  on  the  North  American  Indians  in  gen- 
eral; and,  finally,  I  should  mention  various  ar- 
ticles in 

(11)  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (ninth  edition)  as  being 

worthy  of  careful  attention. 

To  be  added  to  the  above  enumeration,  -ar^ 
sue^^ invaluable  aids  to  research  into  the  manners, 
customs,  etc^,etc.  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America 

(1)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in 

4  volumes ;  and 

(2)  y\nnual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

(3)  Proceedings  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society. 
(4).      "       "    "      "    Anthropological   "   from 

1887-189:5,  and  finally,  Field's  Indian  Bibliog- 
raphy gives  a  conspectus  of  the  whole  field  of 
literature  having  to  do  ij/ith  aboriginal  knowl- 
edge.  The  works  enumerated  have  been  qxxite  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  preparation  of  this  mono- 
graph, though,  of  course,  some  to  a  greater  ex- 
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tent  than  others.   On  tlie  other  hand,  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  many  I  have  used  because  they  would  be^  more  prop- 
erly indicated  in  foot-notes. 

The  method  I  propose  to  follov^  in"  developing  the  in- 
stitutional and  cultural  side  of  the  Indians  of  Colonial 
Virr^-inia  is  as  follows  :   I  shall  discuss  in  order:  - 

(1)  Their  Habits,  Numbers,  Language,  Personal  Appear- 

ance, Character,  etc. 

(2)  Their  Domestic  Economy,  Private  Life,  Family,  Agri- 

culture, Food,  Shelter-- 

(3)  Their  Comirierce,  Handicrafts,  fTusic,  Songs,  Tiver- 

sions,  V/riting,  Kedic  ine  ,  .etc  . 

(4)  Their  Governmental  Institutions  and  Their  Ruler. 

(5)  The  Religious  Institutions  and  Beliefs,  and  finally 

(6)  Indian  Survivals  in  Virginia  at  the  present  day. 


11 


Chapter  T. 

TIIE  INDIANS  OF  VIRGINIA:  Habitat ,.  Numbers  ,, Language  ^^.Ap- 
pearance ,  etc . 

The  extent  of  country  now  forroing  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia consists  of  high-land  and  low-land;  the  south-eastern 
part,  having  an  area  of  23,000  square  miles,  is  a  broadly 
undTilating  plain,  rising  from  the  sea-coast  to  an  altitude 
of  ^^wm  100-800  feet,  while  the  north-western  portion  con- 
sists of  successive  mountain  ranges  running  nearly  parallel 

across  the  state  from  north-east  to  south-west,  separated 

(1) 
by  parallel  valleys  (800-1200  ft.  alt.)    This  geographical 

division  of  the  State  should  be  noted;  for,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  tribes  of  Colonial  Virginia,  our  attention 
will  be  limited  to  those  inhabiting  the  south-eastern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  State,  in  as  much  as  in  Colonial 
times,  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  uninhabited  by 
any  tribes  as  a  permanent  residence  or  abode,  but  'vas  fre- 
quented by  the  Indians  only  in  the  capacity  of  wandering 
hunters  or  warriors.   This  portion  of  the  anate  "/as,  indeed, 

a  place  of  combat  for  warring  tribes  -to  the  north  and  south 

(2) 
of  it,    and  so  will  have  no  place  in  a  consideration  of 


(1)  For  the  topography  of  Virginia  see  Ma j .  Hotchkiss'  ar- 
ticle in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art/i- ""^^irginia"- 

(2)  See  V/ithers'  Border  Warfare,  p. 39;  Kercheval  Hist,  of 
the  Valley,  c.2. 
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the  Indians^of  Virginia.   It  is  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
Viri^inia  that  our  attention  must  be  directed:  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  -  the  main   and  charac tei'istic  branch 
of  the  "Ancient  Virginians"-  will  demand  consideration  in 

this  monograph. 

(1) 
According  to  Captain  John  Smith   that  portion  of 

Virginia,  v/hich  lies  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  extends  from  the  Potomac  to  the  southern  waters 

(2)  (3)    • 

of  the  James    -  the  Isenacori  riacah   of  the  natives  -  --fas 

inhabited  by  forty-three  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Thirty  of  these  were  ujiited  into  a  grand,  patriarchal  "em- 

(4) 
pire"  or  "confederacy"   undar  the  great  "Emperour "Powhat- 
an: the  thirteen  remaining  tribes  going  to  form  the  two 
separate  but  mutually  allied  "confederacies"  called  by  the 

names  of  their  dominant  tribes  the  Mannahoacks  and  Mana- 

(5) 
kins    ("People  of  the  Sword"), 

The  dominions  of  this  august  and  mif^hty  chief  Pow- 
hatan, long  the  most  important  rival  and  implacable  foe 
with  whom  the  English  settlers  in  America  ever  came  into 
contact,  extended^  over  that  portion  of  the  country  soiith  of 

(1)  Smith:  Generall  Historie,  Pk.2. ,  pp.  347-352;  Strachoy, 
ch.2. 

(2)  Embracing  Tide-water  and  Midland  Virginia. 

(3)  See  Strachey,  p.  47. 

(4)  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  "confederacy"  in  Virgin- 
ia.  See  infra,  pp.  98,99,  113. 

(5)  Also  spelled  Monacans. 
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the  Potomac  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  falls  of  the  riv- 
ers together  with  the  Eastern  Shore^ embracing ,  consequent- 
ly, an  area  of  ahoiat  8000  square  miles  and  a  population  ca- 
pable of  putting  into  the  field  2.400  warriors,  that  is  to 

(1) 
say,  about  8,000  souls.      The  thirty  "nat  ions"  or  indi- 
vidual comr;onents  of  the  Powhatan  "Confederacy"  had  in  1609 

(2) 
habitat  and  warrior-population  as  follows :- 

1.  The  Tauxenents  of  Fairfax  with  30  warriors 

(King  George 

2.  The  Patowomekes  "(    and       200     " 

(Stafford 

(King  George 

3.  The  Cuttatavomens  of  (    and    20     " 

(Richmond 
(King  George 

4.  The  Pissassecs  of  (    and       -      " 

(Richmond 

5.  Onai'mianients    of  "/estmoreland        100  " 

6.  Rappahanocks    "      Richmond  Co.         100  " 

(Lancaster 

7.  Moraughtacunds  of  (    and       30     " 

(Ricl^irnond 

8.  Secacaonies  of  Northumberland   30     " 

9.  Wighcocomicos  of     "  130     " 

10.  Cuttatawomens  of  Lancaster      30     " 

(  Essex 

11.  Nantaughtacunds  of(   and       150     " 

(Caroline 

(1)  Using  the  ordinary  ratio  (3:10)  of  able  bodied  males 
to  whole  population.  -    ,:, 

(2)  See  Strachey,  pp. 35-40;  Smith,  Generall  Hist.,  bk.2, 
pp. 346-357,  Burke's  Virginia,  iii,  89;  Jefferson's 
Notes,  pp. 136-140,  etc.   In  addition  to  the  tribes 
given  above  and  menfoned  by  Spottswood  (1711)  were 
the  Stuckarocks,  Tott'^ros,  Haponies. 
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12.  The  Mattapamients  of  Mattapony  river  with  30  v^srriors 

13.  "  Pamunkies   of  King  7/illiam  with       300  " 

14.  "  Werowocomicos  of  Gloucester  "  40  " 

15.  "  Fayanketanks  of  Payanketank  river  with  55  " 

16.  "  Youchtamunds  "  Pamunkey  river  with     57  " 

17.  "  Chickahomanies  of  Chickahorniny  river  -250  " 

18.  "  Powhatans    ) 

)   of  Henrico  Co.  40     " 

19.  "  Airohatocks  ) 

20.  "  Weanocs  of  Charles  City  with  100  " 

21.  "  Paspahoghs  of  James  City  "  40  " 

22.  "   Chiskiacs  of  York      "  45  " 

23.  "  Kecoughtans  of  Elizabeth  City  with  20  " 

24.  "  Appamatucks  of  Chesterfield  with  60  " 

25.  "  O,uiocohanoes  of  Surrey  with  25  " 

26.  "  Warrasqueakes  of  Isle  of  Wight  with 

27.  "  Nasamunds  of  Nansemond  with  200     " 

(1) 

28.  "  Chesapeakes    of  Princess  Anne  with   100     " 

29.  "  Accohanocs  of  Accomac  with  40)Eastern 

)   Shore 

30.  "  Accomacs  of  Northampton  with  80) tribes 

Besides  this  powerful  "confederacy"  and  virulently  hostile 
to,  and  leagued  together  against  it  were  two  other  so-call- 
ed "confederacies",  i.e.,  those  of  the  Mannahoacks  and  Man- 

(1)   See  Forrest:  llistorical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of 

Norfolk,  p. 36. 
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(1) 
skins.  Tire   former  consisted   of   eif^ht    tribes:    viz,    the 

WhonkentiRs  and  Tauxitanians  dwelling  in  Fauquier,  the  Has- 

sinungaes  and  Tegninaties  in  Culpepper,  and  the  Ontponies 

in  Orange,  who  inhabited  the  coimtry  betv/een  the  Potomac 

and  Rappahanock ;  while  the  three  tribes  remaining:  the  Ste- 

garakies  of  Orange,  the  Shackakonies  of  Spottsylvania ,  and 

(2) 
the  Mannahoacks   of  Spottsylvania  and  Stafford  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Rappahanock  --r.  d  York  rivers.   The  third  "confed- 
eracy"- the  Manakins  -  consisted  of  five  tribes:  viz,  the 

(3) 
Manakins   of  the  upper  James,  and  the  Tianasiccapanoes  of 

Fluvania  and  Louisa  dwelling  between  the  York  and  James; 
the  Monahassanoes  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford,  the  Massinac- 
acs  of  Cumberland,  the  Mohemenchoc-s  of  Po7rtiatan  occupying 
the  country  between  the  James  and  the  present  North  Caro- 
lina line.   It  is  evident,  then,  from  a  glance  at  the  map 
tiiat,  for  the  most  part,  the  Manakins  inhabited  the  country 
between  the  James  and  York  rivers  above  the  falls  of  these 
rivers;  while  the  Manahoack  "confederacy"  occupied  that 
portion  of  the  state  lying  between  the  Rappahanock  and  York 
rivers  and  the  country  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the 

(1)  Later  known  ac    the  Tusearoras,  see  Bancroft:  Hist,  of 
U.S. ,  vol.    p. 

(2)  These  Mannahoacks  were  the  chief  tribe  to  whom  the 
other  seven  paid  tribute:  Smith,  Map  of  Va.  p. 71. 

(3)  These  Manakins  were  the  chief  tribe  to  whom  the  other 
seven  paid  tribute:  Smith,  Map  of  Va.  p. 91  and  Stra- 
chey,  p. 104. 
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Potomac  and'  Rappahanock  rivers. 

Not  only,  hov/ever,  were  the  Mannahoacks  and  Manakins 
opposed  to  the  Powhatans  geograpliically  and  politically, 
but  there  was  a  considerable  dissimilarity  in  their  respec- 
tive lan{=^uafes :  for,  as  has  been  admitted  by  all  profi- 

(1) 
cients  in  Indian  linguistics  and  philology,   while  the  Pow- 
hatans and  their  subject  tribes  belonged  to  the  Algcnkin 

(2) 
family,    the  other  two  "confederacies"  belonged  to  the 

(3) 
Huron  or  V/yandot- Iroquois    linguistic  and  ethnical  group 

(4) 
of  the  North  American  aborigines. 

Several  "languages" ( i. e. ,  dialects)  as  many  as  elev- 

(5) 
en  different  are  mentioned  by  Captain  Smith   as  being  spo- 
ken by  the  native  Indians  that  environed  Powhatan's  terri- 

(1)  E.g.  such  authorities  as  Drake,  Morgan,  Schoolcraft, 
Heckewelder,  Trumbull:  indeed  no  one  opposes  this  view. 

(2)  The  Algonkin  family  spoke  a  language,  which,  says  Ban- 
croft, (ii.  pp. 394, 395)  "was  heard  from  the  Bay  of  GCispe  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Des  f'oines;  from  Cape  Fear,  and  it  may 
be,  from  Savannah  to  the  land  of  the  Esquimaux;  from  the 
Cumberland  river  of  Kentucky  to  the  southern  branches  of 
the  Mississippi.   It  was  spoken  through  a  country  that  ex- 
tended through  60°  of  longitude  and  30°  of  latitude."   See 
also  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.1,  pp.  686-693. 

(3)  Including  the  Hurons  ,  Oneidas,  Onondagas  ,  Cayiigas, 
Senecas  and  others. 

(4)  There  were  seven  great  linguistic  and  ethnical  groups: 
(1)  the  Algonkin,  (2)   the  Iroquois,  (3)  the  Hobilian, 
(4)  Dakotah  and  Sioux,  (5)  Cherokee,  (6)  Catawba  and 
(7)  Shoshono3.-  See  also  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art. 
on  "America",  vol.1,  pp.  686-693.; 

(5)  Genc-rall  Historie,  bk..?.  p. 351,  also  Description  of 
Virginia,  p.  55.  U^    l)/iu  ^,,;, 
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torias;  viz^  the  "languages"  of  the  Chowanokes,  the  "ango- 
ags ,  the  "'anakins,  the  ::annahoacks ,  the  fassawomees ,  the 
Powhatans ,  the  Susquesahanoughs ,  the  Atquanachuks ,  the 
Tockwoughs  and  Kuscarawaokes ;  and,  so  great  was  the  dissim- 
ilarity between  them  that  vre    are  told  by  the  same  authority 

interpreters  had  to  be  employed  in  conferences  betv/een 

(1) 
them.   Still,  we  are  informed  by  Beverley,    that  though 

these  languages  differed  very  much  between  themselves,  vet 

(2) 
there  -"as  a  sort  of  general  language    -  that  of  the  Oc- 

caneeches  (whoever  they  were)-  in  use  among  all  the  tribes 

in  Virginia  like  the  Latin  of  the  learned  in  Europe  or  the 

"lingua  franca"  spoken  in  the  Levant. 

Besides  these  "confederacies"  and  speaking  languages 

(dialects)  of  the  Iroquois  type  were  the  TTottov/ays  on  the 

llottov/ay  river  and  the  Ileherrins  and  Tuteloes  on  the  I'ehe- 

win  river,  who  were,  Jefferson  thinks,  connected  v.'ith 

(3) 
the  Chowances  of  North  Carolina.      By  the  consensus  of 

learned  authorities,  the  Meherrins  and  Nottoways  belong  to 

(D)  History  of  Va.  p. 148.  -  Strachey  says  of  the  Virginia 

,)-Indians  that  "spoke  likewise  more  articulate  and  plain, 
(:S^~  and  some  more  inward  and  hollowe"-  p. 63. 
(3)  Same  as  Shawnee  from  Shawano  -  "South".   See  Schoolcraft 
V.  409  and  ?/aitz  iii,  p.  24. 


(1) 

the  Wyandotte -Iroquois  group.      Says   Bancroft,      follov/ing 
such   authorities,    "the   Ghowanoes ,    the  Meherrins    and   the 
Nottoway  villages   of   the  Wyandotte   family  have   left    their 
(i. e.Wyandotte-Iro quois )    names    to    the   rivers   alon"  which 
they    dwelt. " 

To   give    sor.e    idea   of    the   linguistic    relations   exist- 
ing  betv.'een   the   Algonkin   language  and  that    spoken  by   the 
Pov/hatans   on   the   ono   hand,    and  betv/een  the   Notto'.vay  di^alect 

and  the    Iroquois   on  the  other,    the    parallel   coluiiin-of  the 

(2) 
numerals  in    these   several    languages (given  below)    will  be 

sufficient.      Always   bearing   in  mind   the    important   fact    that 
such  similarity   is   not    confined   to    the    numerals   alone,   but 
is   evident  by   the    entire    structure   of   the   respective    lan- 
guages.     Here    is    th.e    table:- 


(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(3) 

imerals 

-  Algonkirl 

"Virginia><  ] 

Oneida 

Nottoway/ 

1 

payj  ik 

necut 

anscot 

nute 

2 

ninch 

ningh     ; 

daganee 

dekance 

3 

nissoo 

nuss      1' 

(hiason 

arsa 

4 

nq^yoo-fy^ 

nalhiran 

yough     i 

kaiyalee 

hentag 

5 

paranske  •  i 

wisk 

Avhisk" 

o 

ningootwassoo 

cornotinph  ) 

(^>hyak 

oyag 

7 

ninchwassoo 

toppavross  j 

jadak 

ohatog 

8 

nissowassoo 

nisGv/ash 

takalon 

dekra 

9 

shongassoo 

kekataugh 

wathin 

deheerunk 

10 

raetassoo 

kaskeke 

oyalee 

vraha 

(1)  Bancroft's  Hist   of  U.S.,ii.p.40 

(2)  For  a   Tiictionaire   of   the    Ind,    I.ang.    "    see   Strachej'-, 
.pp.    180-196;    Smith   Gen.    Hist,    bk.2,    p.3S0-j384. 

(3)  Proc.  of  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.  ii.  P/l06-115;  Hall's  In- 
dian Vocabulary,  pp.  78-139.;  Schoolcraft.  League  of 
the    Iroquois,    pp. 392-400. 

(4)  See   Vocab.    in    Smith's    Gen.    Hist.    bk. 2,pp. 3S1-3S3 
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The  specific  character   or  distinctive  features  of 
these  Vir^^inia  Indian  dialects  were,  it  may  safelv  be  af- 
firmed, those  of  all  the  Algonkin  and  Iroquois  dialects  in 
general;  viz,  they  were  of  the  incorporative ,  polysinthetic 
or  agglutinative  type,  v/ords  being  condensed  and  built  up 
by  the  introduction  of  ideographic  roots,  subjoined  or  pre- 
fixed to  which  were  tensal,  pronominal  or  other  appendages 
variant  as  describing  varying  objects  or  relations.   Again, 
they  observed  the  all-prevailing  i-ule  (sc.  in  Indian  Lan- 
guages) that  every  animate  verb  reqti.ires  an  animate  subject 
and  vice  versa,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  usage  all  sex 
distinction  (grammatically  speaking)  in  these  tongues  is 
obliterated.   Some  other  characteristics  to  be  noted  in 
these  dialects  might  be  mentioned,  such  are, 

1.  Their  great  powers  of  geographical  description, 
especially  Proper  Names.- 

2,.T>ieir  use  of  pronouns  as  inseparable  prefixes 
both  to  verbs  and  nouns. 

3.  Their  indiscriminate  use  of  nouns  as  verbs  and 

verbs  as  nouns. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  mouth-sounds  among  them  ef  He- 

brew "aleph"  and  "yoth" 

5.  Their  ample  provision  for  denoting  number  . 

6.  Their  peculiar  inflexion  of  words,  changing  their 
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^orm, 

a  -  for  locality, 

b  -  for  general  qualitj', 

c  -  to  express  hurtfiilness  or  the  reverse 

d  -  to  express    diminutives  - 

7.  Their  use  of  inseparable  particles  as  preposi- 

tions. 

8.  Their  possession  of  many  sounds  and  idioms  unknown 

to  the  English,  and  vice  versa 
The  population  of  Ancient  Virginia  was  comparatively 
small.   Though  from  a  glance  at  the  nijimber  of  tribal  names, 
we  might  hastily  assume  the  presence  of  a  large  and  thickly 
settled  population,  yet  when  we  examine  more  closely  into 
the  matter,  we  find  that  far  from  such  being  the  case  the 

population  was  exceedingly  sparse  and  thinly  scattered. 

(1) 
For  instance,  we  are  informed  by  Smith   that  within  a  ra- 
dius of  sixty  miles  from  Jamestown  as  a  center  there  were 
only  about  5,000  people:  of  these  15  00  wero  warriors.   This 

was  likewise  the  case  on  the  Eastern  Shore  where  Master 

(2) 
Jno .  Pory  tells  us  there  were  only  about  2,000  souls.  In 

fact  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy was  only  about  one  to  a  square  mile,  or  roughly 

(1)  Smith,   General  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 360;   Map  of  Va.  p. 65; 
Stith,  p. 91. 

(2)  in  Smith's  Gen.  Hist,  bk.4,  p. 570. 

(3)  For  general  Characteristics  of  the  Ind.lang's  see  Du- 
ponceau.  Liebar ,  Schoolcpaft  and  others.         
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speaking  about  one  fortieth  of  the  present  average  density 

(1) 
of  the  population. 

The  coiviplexion  of  the  Virginia  Indian  v;as  dark  brown 

or  chestnut,  a  color  deepened  by  the  free  use  of  bear's 

grease,  "red-tempered  oyntments"  and  exposure  to  the  weath- 

(2) 
er;  for,  while  in  youth  their  complexion  was  fair, as  they 

grew  older,  a  gradual  but  decided  darkening  of  its  co]or 

(3).^  (5) 

took  r-lace.   Their  hair  was  coal-black   and  coarse  like  a 

r    (5) 

horse's  mane,  straight  and  long,  though  fev/  wore  beads; 
their  cheek-bones  high,  their  nose  broad  and  flat,  their 

lips  "bigg",  their  mouthy  large  and  their  eyes  a  brilliant 

(6) 
black  and  full  of  animal  fierceness  and  ferocity,  an  ex- 
pression rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  an  averted  gaze  and 

f7) 
a  sort  of  squint:   in  fine,  love  of  vengeance  and  lawless 

license  stood  forth  in  every  featiare.   In  physical  develcp- 

(8) 
ment ,  the  Virginia  Indian  ^as  tall,  erect  and  admirably 

proportioned;  £it  model  for  Polyeletus  or  Lysippus ,  Praxit- 
eles or  Polygnotus.   V/ith  thews  and  sinews  hardened  by  con- 


(1)  Using  the  ratio  3:10 

(2)  Smith  says  they  were  "born  white."   see  also  Beverley, 
Hist,  of  Va. pp. 127, 128. 

(3)  See  Purchas  V.843;Father  White ,p.39 ; Strachey ,p. 53 ; 

Ed. Ma:  "'ingfield's  Acc't. 

(4)  Percy(in  Browne's  Genesis  of  the  U. S. 1 ,162)ment ions  hav 

ing  seen  a  "yellow-haired  Virginian". 

(5)  Strachey ,p64;Smith  Gen. Hist. bk. 2, p. 361.  see  also  Smith 
Gen, Hist.  bk,3,p.464. 

(6)  Howe's  Col's  of  Va.p.l39;  Strachey,  p. 64. 

(7)  Beverley:  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 140 

_(8)   See  S t Y'»(>. h ft V  ■  rm .  fi P.  jb  fi.-^  :  _ Sm  1  th Hajx-of  Ya.  n^JiS..,^ 
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tinusl  exeEcise  and  exposure  and  rendered  supple  by  the  fre^^ 

i^se  of  oil,  he  v/as  active  and  agile.     In  fleetness  of 

(2) 
foot,  he  could  outstrip  the  bear  or  run  down  the  buck  or 

elk;  and  such  were  his  powers  of  endurance,  that  he  could 

bivoviac  under  the  leafless  trees  of  the  forest  in  the  frost 

(3) 
and  snow  of  mid-winter  with  scarce  a  fire,  or  travel  for 

(4) 
wefiks  at  a  tine  with  little  or  no  food.    The  women  were 

as  a  general  rule,  smaller  in  stature  than  the  men,  beauti- 
ful, with  a  well-lorned  figure,  pretty  hands,  clear-cut 

(5) 
featiires  and  a  soft,  sweet  voice. 

So  general  was  this  fine  physical  condition  that 
(6) 
Beverley   says  no  such  thing  could  "^e  found  among  the  Vir- 
ginia Indians  as  a  crooked,  bandy-legged,  dwarfish  or  oth- 
erwise mis-shapen  person;  though,  perhaps,  this  fact  m.ight 
be  attributable  to  a  free  use  of  the  Spartan  remedy  (i.e., 
the  exposure  of  deformed  children):  if  such  was  the  case, 
certain  it  is,  they  spared  the  old  men;  for  we  meet  '.vith 

(1)  Their  capacity  for  seeing  and  sm.elling  was  remarkable, 
see  Byrd,  ii.  281. 

(2)  Jones,  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p. 9;  Archaeologia 
America,  pp. 40-65,  and  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Va. 
pp.  137-138. 

(3)  Smith's  Gen. Hist,  bk.2,  p. 361;  Strachey,  p. 68;  Bevei- 
ley,  p. 142. 

(4)  Beverley,  p. 142. 

(5)  See   Strpchey,    p. 64,    "When    they   sing"  he    says,    "they 
have   a   pleasent  taunge  in    their  voyces". 

(6)  Hist,    of  Virginia,    p. 146. 
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some  remarkable  instances  of  longevity  among  these  Indians 

(1)  (2) 

recounted  by  various  authors, notably  Percy   and  Archer. 

In  character  the  Vir^^inia  Indian  was  fickle,  treach- 

(3) 
erous ,  inconstant,  crafty  and  rather  timerous,   quick  of 

apprehension  and  in  their  rude  fashion  quite  ingenious. 
Some,  of  course,  were  bolder  -  less  fearful  than  others  - 
but  all  without  exception  were  pnxdent  and  wary.   Once  in 
danger,  however,  he  •■'as  calm,  composed  and  stoically  indif- 
ferent to  torture;  equally  inflexible,  stern  and  imraovable 

(4) 
-  a  true  "Stoic  of  the  Wood".     In  conversation,  he  -vas 

modest,  dignifi-ed  and  unassuming;  in  peace,  lazy,  listless 

and  indolent;  in  war,  vengeful,  treacherous  and  bloodthirs- 

(5) 
ty,  never  forgiving  nor  forgetting  an  injury.    Though  hos- 

(6)  (7) 

pitable,   they  v/ere  covetous  and  so  rather  thievish;  but 

they  never  stole  from  friends ,  and  were  by  nature  affable 

(1)  In  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,!,  165.  c 
Campbell,  pp.  90,91. 

(2)  See  Archaeologia .Americana  IV.,  55. 

(3)  T/hitaker  "Good  Newes  from  Virginia"  in  Brown  2,  5S5. 

(4)  Campbell,  pp. 90, 91. 

(5)  See  Beverly,  Hist,  of  Va.  ,  p. 179  and  com.pare  with 
famous  remark  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

(6)  See  numerous  quaint  and  interesting  accounts  of  Indian 
hospitality . in  Smith,  Hariot,  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
Churchill's  Voyages,  Harris's  Voyages,  etc. 

(7)  Percy  in  Brown  I,  162;  Smith,  Generall  Historie,  bk.2, 
p.  361. 
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and  liberally  disposed.   In  fine,  they  wore  "i^ost  quiette, 

lovinge  and  faithfull,  voide  of  all  guile  and  treachery  and 

(1) 
such  as  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age". 
(2) 
John  Esten  Cooke   grapliically  portrays  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Virginia  Indian  as  "not  at  all  resembling  the 
savages  of  other  lands;  tall  "in  person,  vigorous,  stoical, 
enduring  pain  withou.t  a  murmur;  slow  in  maturing  revenge, 
but  swift  to  sti'ike;  worshipping  the  lightening  and  thunder 
as  the  flash  of  the  eyes,  and  the  stern  voice  of  their  un- 
seen god;  without  piety,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  and 
".'ar;  children  of  the  woods  with  primitive  impulses;  loving 

and  hating  inveterately ,  a  strange  people". 

(3) 
Though  improvidence   is  a  fault  frequently  asc'ribed 

to  Indian  character  in  general,  it  certainly  cannot  be  laid 

to  the  account  of  the  Virginia  Indian;  for  history  assures 

us  tliat  the  stores  of  corn  habitually  hoarded  by  them  in 

(4) 
their  granaries,    in  numerous  instances  saved  the  colo- 

(5)  (6) 

nists  from  perishing.   In  this  regard,  I!aster  Jolin  Pory 

speaks  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Indians  as  "the  best  husbands 

(1)  Barlow's  account  in  Hakluyt,  iii,  p.3G2. 

(2)  Cooke's  Virginia,  p. 32. 

(3)  'Ta,itz :  Anthropologie  iii,  81;  ■"'©n  Laet  ii,  12;  Smith, 
Generall  Historie,  bk.2,  pp.  569,570. 

(4)  See  "Brevis  Narrat io ,etc . "  plate  22  of  De  Bry. 

(5)  See  Cooke's  .Burke's  .Stith' s  , Campbell's  Flistories  of  va, 

(6)  In  Smith,  Generall  Hist. bk. 4, pp. 5G9. 570. 
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(1) 
(providers)  *of  any  Salvages  we  know"-  Father  White   speaks 

of  them,  too,  as  "very  tenacious  of  their  pui-pose,"  and  as 
being  "possessed  of  a  wonderful  longing  for  civilized  in- 
tercourse" v/ith  the  English,   He,  moreover,  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe them  as  frank,  cheerful,  quickwitted,  possessing  a 
keener  sense  of  taste  and  smell  than  the  English  and  what 

is  more  to  their  credit  as  "observing  fcenerous  feeling  to- 

(2) 
ward  all"   and  (as  being)  "full  of  gratitude  for  a  favor 

shown  them". 

In  intellectual  and  moral  status,  then,  the  Virginia 
Indian  occupied  a  far  higher  scale  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  general  environment.   Occupied,  as  he  "/as, 
in  satisfying  his  pressing  wants  by  hunting,  fishing  or  in 

agricultiiral  i^ursuits,  brief  "/as  the  space  he  could  devote 

(3) 
to  any  mental  cultivation:   still  in  his  narrow  sphere  of 

activity  he  was  unsurpassed,  and  if  barbarous,  ! tWas  from 

his  own  willingness  to  be  so,  not  from  lack  of  capacity  to 

become  better. 

In  dress  and  attire  the  Virginia  Indian  was  quite 

(1)  "Rolatio  Itir.eris  etc."  p. 41;  p.  II  of  "Vova  Eritannia" 
in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  1.;  Brown  1.  p. 265. 

(2)  "In  universum  mutuunt  liberales  animos"vide  "Relatio" 

p.  41. 

(3)  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Va.  p. 138;   Burke's 
History  of  Virginia  iii,  48-82; 
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dainty    in  his   own  peculiar  v/ay ,   being  passionately    fond   of 

trinkets.   The  upper  part  of  his  hair  was  commonly  cut  so  as 

to  form  a  ridge  which  stood  up  like  the  comb  of  a  cock; 

while  the  hair  of  the  right  side  of  his  head  was  shorn  off; 

(1) 
on  the  left  side,  it  ^7as  worn  at  f  ull  length.   On  the  head 

were  v^orn  feathers  of  the  wild-turkey,  pheasant,  hawk  or  oth- 
er bird;  in  the  ears,  through  which  were  pierced  two  or  three 

"wyde  holes,  they  hung  fine  shells  with  pearl  drops,  pieces 

(2) 
of  copper,  "certaine  fowles  leggs"  or  "beasts  claws".    Upon 

(3) 
the  breast  were  frequently  worn   "Tablets  of  about  four  inch- 
es in  diameter"  polished  very  fine  and  made  of  fine  smoothe 
shells,  upon  which  was  etched  "birdes,  stars,  a  Half-moon  or 

any  other  figure  suitable  to  the  fancy"-  Upon  his  neck  and 

(4) 
wrists  hung  strings  of  beads  pee.ke  or  roenoke.   About  the 

v/aist  was  an  apron  of  deer-skin,  gashed  deeply  a'- out  the  edg- 
es, so  that  it  appeared  as  it  hxmg  like  tassels  or  fringe, 
and  frequently  at  the  upper  edge  of  this  fringe  was  an  edging 
of  peake. 

V/eapons  such  as  the  bow,  arrow,  targe,  sword  or  bat- 
tle axe  were  invariably  carried,  and  quivers  of  fcx-skin  or 

(1)  Beverley,  History  of  Va.  pp.  128,129. 

(2)  Strachey,  p. 67. 

(3)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  pp.  180,181 

(4)  Shell  -  money.   see  Beverley:  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 59.  Ini'ra  p 
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wolf-skin  horrit)ly  adorned  with  the  heed  or  tail  of  the  ani- 

(1) 
mal  were  in  ^reat  estimation.    Common  to  all  these  Indians 

(2) 
also,  certain  "markings"    on  the  s?ioulder-blades  designating 

the  tribe  to  which  each  individual  belonged  and  consequently 
of  a  totemic  significance. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  the  clothing  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Indian  consisted  of  the  skins  of  beasts  worn  in  winter 

(3) 
with  the  hair,  in  summer  without.     "?hoy  are  a  people", 

(4) 
says  Kariot   in  this  connection,  "clothed  with  loose  mantles 

made  of  deer-skin,  and  aprons  of  the  same,  made  about  the 

(.5) 
middles,  els  all  naked";  and  in  several  accompanying  plates 

we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  costumes  of  the  poorer  and 

richer  classes;  the  priests,  the  conjurors,  the  elders,  the 

cliiefs  and  the  ladies  are  all  represented  to  vis  in  De  Bry's 

Plates.   There  were, then,  differences  between  the  costiomes  of 

the  poorer  and  richer  classes;  for,  while  the  latter  fared 

sumptuously  "in  large  and  flowing  mantles  of  deer-skin,"  the 

former  had  scarce  to  cover  their  nakedness  but  grass,  leaves 

(6) 
of  trees,  etc. 

(1)  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Va.  p. 137;  Beverley,  p. 
129. 

(2)  See  Hariot's  plate  22,  entitled  "The  Markes  of  Sundrye 
of  the  Chiefe  Men  of  Virginia." 

(3)  Archaeologia  Americana  IV, 59;  also  Tables  II. and  III.  in 
Beverley's  Hist,  of  Va. 

(4)  Plariot  in  Hakuyt  iii.  330. 

(5)  Plates  IV,V,VI,VIII,IX,XII,X^/I  and  X\ail. 

(6)  Smith  in  his  i:ap  of  Va.  p.  66. 
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All   f-emales,    as    a  usual   tiling,   wore   a    semi-cuict 

of  fur,  beins  as  Strachey  saj'-s,  very  "shamefast  to  be  scene 

(1) 

bare";  ''>ut  the  "better  sort"  apparelled  themselves  in  skin 

inantels,  v/hich  were  finely  dressed,  fringed  and  "carvod"'. 
They  alsctatooed  themselves  in  varicua  real  or  fanciful. de- 
signs, and  frequently  decorated  themselves  with  beautifully 

(2) 
woven  mantels  of  turkey-feathers  or  silk-grass  "exceedingly 

wann  and  handsome"-  On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  women 

(3) 
and  children  went  nude  until  thev  were  "nisrh  eleven  or 

(4) 
twelve  returnes  of  the  leafe  olde",   ".'hile  both  young  and 

old  went  bare-foot,  only  a"privel93ed  few  "enjoying  the 

(5) 
liixury  of  moccasins. 

7/ith  regard  to  ornaments,  copper  beads  and  "paint- 
ings were  most  popular.   The  men  painted  their  bodies  black 
or  yellow,  and  then,  having  anointed  themselves  v/-ith  oil, 
they  v/ould  stick  in  it  the  down  of  "sundry  colored  birds". 
When  on  the  war-path,  they  virould  paint  with  streaks  of 

bright  red  their  foreheads ,  cheeks,  and  the  right  side  of 

(6) 
the  head,  the  vermilion  tint  being  brought  about  by  the  use 

(7) 
of  terra  sigillata  or  the  root  pocone. 

(1)   Strachey,  p. 65. 
{'])      ibid 

(3)  Beverley  Hist. of  Va.p.l32  and  pl.vi.  cf.La.vson:  Hist. 
of  Carolina,  p. 190. 

(4)  Strachey  p. 65.  Beverly,  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 128. 

(5)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 

(6)  A  common  practice  among  barbarous  peoples. cf  Anc  Britons, 
(  7)   Jones:  Present  State  of  Va.  p; 11. cf .Lawson,p. 203 ;Brick- 

ell,  p. 312. 
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(1) 

It  was'a  universal  custom  among  the  \yomen  to  tatoo 

their  arms,  breasts,  thighs  and  shoulders  in  tnany  fantastic 

patterns,  e.g..  flowers,  fruits  snakes,  etc.   Cleanliness 

was  also  a  virtue  limited  to  the  females,  but  "conspicuous 

for  its  absence"  among  the  men.   All  paid  great  attention 

to  the  arrangement  ol'  the  hair:  the  married  women  ¥/earing 

it  frequently  a  yard  long  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  but 

shaving  the  other  side,  while  the   "mayds"  alv/ays  wore  the 

fore-part  of  the  head  and  its  sides  shaven  close. and  the 

hinder  part  long,"  v.'hich  they  tie  in  a  pleate  hanging  downe 

to  their  hips."   Their  hair  vms  always  anointed  with  walnut 

oil  as  a  pomade,  so  that  it  was  as  sleek  and  glossy  as  a 

raven's  '.'/ing.   Now  and  then,  one  especially  desirous  to 

please  vAOuld  v/ear  in  th"^  ear,  "a  srrall  greene  and  yellow 

colored  snake  scarce  ^lalfe  a  yard  in  length,  which  crawl- 

inge  and  lapping  hers elf e  about  the  necke  often  times  fa- 

(2) 
miliarly  would  kiss  his  lips".    Others  of  perhaps  more 

cultivated  taste  merely  wore  a  "dead  Rat  tyed.by  the  taile" 

(3) 
For  head-gear  aou:e  wore  a  sort  of  coronet   some  the  wing  of 

a  bird,  some  a  large  feather  with  a  rattle  affixed;  some, 

(1)  Strachey  says  (p. 66).  "This  they  doe  by  dropping  upon 
the  flesh  sundry  colors,  which  rubbed  into  the  stampe 
will  not  be  taken  awaye  again,  because  yt  will  not  be 
only  dryed  into  the  flesh, but  growne  therein. "  The  nen 
did  not  tatoo.  cf.Pub.of  Bureau  of  Amer. Ethnology  for 
1889, p. 393; Smith, map  of  Va.p.66. 

(2)  Smith:  Map  of  Va.  p. 66,  Campbell:  Hist. of  Va.,  p. 89. 

(3)  Beverley  Hist  of  Va*  p. 128 


the  whole  skin  of  a  hawke ,  stuffed  and  with  sr^read  wings, 

(1) 
others  not  to  be  outdone  the  "hand  of  their  enemy  dryedl' 

Manjr  different  forms  of  adornrrient  they  used,  says  Smith,  but 

he  gives  it  as  a  general  rule  that  "he  is  the  most  gallant, 

(2) 
that  is  the  most  monstrous  to  behold. " 


(1)  Smith,  Map  of  Va.  p. 66. 

(2)  ibid.  67;  General  Historie,  bk.  2,  p. 362.  ^  ^  ^^^^-^.^ 
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Chapter  II. 

_  ;-;/   C ,. 

DOIffiSTIC  ECONOIvrr:.  yi^BUILDINGS.  ^  FAMILY.  _  OCCUPATIONS. ^FOOD  €) 
The  liabitations  of  the  Virginia  Indians  were  either 
oven-like  in  shape  or  else  oblong  with  a  curved  roof.   They 
were  built  -"coini'nonly  upon  a  rice  of  a  hill""  by  the  river- 
side or  near  some  fresh  spring.   These  wigwams,  for  so  vie 
mav  call  them,  were  most  usually  constructed  by  bending 
small  saplings,   tying  them,  and  closely  thatching  the 
frame-work  with  "matts  throne  over"  or  the   "barkes  of 

trees"  leaving  two  openings  for  doors  "one  before  and  a 

(2) 
posterne";    so  that  -."hen  complete  they  appeared  like"lit- 

tle  garden  arbours."   So  well  vrere   such  rude  structures 
adapted  to  their  use,  that  in  all  weathers  they  were  com- 
paratively comfortable  and  protective,  though  in  v/inter 
they  were  of  course  quite  dark  and  smoky,  for  the  fire  be- 
ing built  in  the  centre  of  the  habitation,  the  smoke  had  to 

pervade  the  whole  dwelling  before  making  its  exit  through 

(3) 
an  aperture  in  the  apex  of  t;:e  roof.    -Tor  v/as  the  wigwam 

and  its  variations  the  sole  architectural  type  familiar  to 

(1)  They  also  had  dwellings  of  stone.   see  Strachey,  p. 42; 
".7artz:  Anthropologie  iii.  91;  Beverley,  p.  135. 

(2)  Kariot  in  Hakluyt  iii,  335;  Arch.Amer.  lY.  64;  Smith, 
Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 362;  Byrd:   Westover  mss.  I,  171; 
Jones:  Antiquities  of  the  &a.  Indians,  p. 36. 

(3)  There  was  also  very  often  a  "Scaena"  or  "high  stage" 
both  for  a  shadow  and  a  shelter  nearithe  "howse-s" Stra- 
chey, 2, p.  90,91. 
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tho  Virginia-Indian.   They,  like  the  Iroquois  of  New  York, 

had  also  that  peculiar  form  of  structure  knovm  as  the  "Long 

(1) 
House".    These  as  knov/n  to  the  "Ancient  Virc^inians"  were 

frori  twelve  to  twentv-four  yards  in  len/rth  by  from  six  to 

^  (2)  ;.i,- 

ten  yards  in  breadth;    and  their  existence  implies  the  ex- 

is^enae  of  a  sort  of  communal  life  among  them. 

The\r  beds  consisted  of  little  bundles  of  roods  cov- 
ered with  a  "fyne  white  matte  or  tvAoo"  elevated  about  a 
foot  from  the  s^round  by  means  of  a  "hur-dlo"  of  -'.'ood.   These 
v/ere  invariably  placed  right  against  the  fire.   The  Indians 
in  sleeping,  invariably  reclined  "heads  by  points"  one  by 
one  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  some  covered  with  skins  or 

mats  and  others  stark  naked  "as  doe  the  Irish','  remarks 

(3) 
Strachey  on  passant.     As  many  as  tv/enty  would  frequently 

dvell  in  the  same  "house"  and  same  room.   Their  onl^'  uten- 

(4) 
sils  v/ere  baskets  of  silk-grass,  gourds,  or  earthern  pots, 

fragments  of  which  still  cover  the  spots  once  occupied  by 

such  Indian  dwellings;  and  their  sites  are  still  to  be 

identified  by  deposits  of  oyster  and  mrtscle  shells  found  in 

(5) 
the  neighborhood. 

(1)  For  y  description  of  the  "Long  House"  see  Morgan's 
Houses  and  House-life  of  the  Aboriginees" in  Piske's 
Discovery  of  America,  1,  P.3r5£.  : 

(2)  See  note  2,  preceding  page. 

(3)  Strachey,  pp. 70, 72;  Smith,  Gen.Hist .bk. 2  ,  p. 362;  Bever- 
ly, Hist,  of  Va.  p. 136. 

(4)  Beverly,   p. 183;    Father  V/hite's   Narrative. 

(5)  Campbell,   Hist,    of  Ya.    p. 86. 
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The  V-irginia  Indians  had  various  "tov/ns";  but  the 

largest  of  them  contained  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 

"houses",  standing  "dissite  and  scattered  without  forme  of 

(1) 
a  street,  far  and  wyde  assunder" :   the  population  of  such 

towns  ranged  from  fifty  to  fivo  hundred,  several  families 

usually  inhabiting  one  house  which  was  quite  large,  as  has 

been  intimated  a^ove. 

Sometimes  fortified  in  a  rude  manner,  these  to'vns 

were  for  the  most  part  open  and  defenceless.   We  have 

(2)  (3) 

plates  illustrating  both  kinds;  the  fortified  in  plate  XIX 

of  the  ""Admiranda  Narratio;"  the  unfortified  in  the  "Brev- 

is  Narratio"  plate  XX  representing  the  town  of  Secota,   In 

this  plate  are  to  be  seen  fields  of  tobacco  and  maize  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  the  relative  positions  of 

their  Tjlaces  of  praver,  feasting,  dancing,  idol-worship, 

(4) 
reservoirs  or  places  of  getting  water,    fire-temples  and 

the 'mausoleum  of  their  kings.   One  or  more  of  such  towns 

constituted  in  the  view  of  the  old  chroniclers  a  "Kingdom". 

and  in  connection  with  others  an  "Empire"- 

(1)  Strachey,  p. 70. 

(2)  The  fortification  consisted  of  a  palisade  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  high  (sometimes  tribled)  which  enclosed 
not  the  whole  town  but  a  sort  of  acropolis-  see  Bever- 
ly, pp.  136,137. 

(3)  Plate  representing  the  town  of  Pomoi-dc- 

(4)  It  would  seem  to  deserve  notice  that  the  Virginia  In- 
dians in  the  case  of  their  villages  being  at  a  distance 
from  v;-ater,  always  dug  an  artificial  pon^  or  lake  to 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity-  see  Jones , Antiquities  of 
the  Southern  Indians,  p. 
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In  their  domestic  relations  and  family  structure,  it 
will  be  enour;li  to  state  that  the  family-type  of  the  "Virgin- 
ia Indians  vms ,  to  use  the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  L.  n.  Mor- 
(1) 

f^an,    the  syndyasmian  or  pairing.   Instead  of  the  larr:e 

groups  presented  by  lower  types  of  sexual  union,  the  Vir- 
ginia Indians  had  definitely  o.rcanised  married  pairs,  and 
so  a  clearly  marked  f ap.iily-structure .   It  is  to  be  distinct 
ly  added,  however,  that  communism  of  v/ives  (i.e.,  the  com- 
munal family-type)  was  by  no  means  unknown:  indeed  it  is 
indicated  by  the  cohabitation  of  families  in  one  "long  housel' 
A  proof  of  such  a  communal  family-type  having  existed  in 
Virginia  is  given  by  the  prevalence  through  all  the  tribes 

without  exception  oi'  the  practice  of  reckoning  kinship 

(2) 
through  females.    This  sort  of  kinship  it  is  generally 

agreed,  is  the  natural  product  and  result  of  promiscuous 

intercourse  between  t?ie  sexes;  for,  when  a  child  was  born, 

the  mother  of  course  being  known,  and  the  father  unkno'^m, 

the  logical  consequence  was  that  the  child  having-  no   father 

h.ad  relatives  only  in  its  mother  and  her  kinsmen. 

(1)      Morgan:   Ancient   Society,    pp.    384,453   and  ^  >llov.'ing. 

{2)      See  Hariot ,  Smith,  Strachey,  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Bever- 
ly et  alii, 

(3)   See  Morgan's  Ancient  Soc iety, C , 6. ;  Jones'  Antiquities 
of  the  Southern  Indians,  p. 23;  Lawson,  p. 195.   Cf.Hor- 
oditus,  1,  173;  Odyssey,  1,  206. 
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Courtship  was  short,  simple  and  iinembarassing  in 
character.   If  the  presents  of  the  young  warrior  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  parents  of  his  intended  bride,  and  he  r^ave 

theia  proof  that  he  was  capable  of  properly  support inp;  a 

(1) 
wife,  she  v/as  considered  as  having  becoine  his  spouse: 

This  - — a.  beautiful  custom  among  all  North  American  tribes  t' 

is  charmin,'3ly  illustrated  by  Longfellow  in  his  description 

of  Hiav-dtha's  courtship.   Marriage  took  place  invariably  at 

an  early  age;  females  about  fourteen,  males  at  ^boT^t  oi^^ht- 

een  years  old, becoming  paired.   In  most  respects  it  stood 

upon  the  same  footing  anx)ng  the  Virginia  Indians  as  among 

the  other  North  American  tribes.   That  is  to  say  it  was 

based  on  convenience,  negotiated  without  the  knowledge  or 

acquiescence  of  the  contracting  parties  and  solemnized  by 

no  priestly  intervention:  still,  for  the  most  part,  the 

marriage  tie  was  hold  sacred  and  inviolable,  cind  contracted 

with  much  ceremony.    Such  a  marriage-ceremony  is  described 

(3) 
bjr  Henry  Spelman   as  follows:   "The  parents  bringes  ther 

daughter  betv/ene  them  (if  her  parents  be  deade,  then  some 

of  her  kinsfolke,  or  whom  it  pleaseth  the  king  to  apoynt 


(1)   Strachey,  p. 109.  cf.  Hawkins'  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Con- 
federacy; Jefferson's  Notes,  pp.  340-342. 
(3)   Spelman:   Relation  of  Virginia,  p.   .cvii. 
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(i'or  ye  man  5;oes  not  unto  any  place  to  be  married  but  ye 
woman  is  brought  to  him  v/here  he  dwelleth) .    At  her  c^im- 
inge  to  him,  her  father  or  chiefe  friends  ioynes  ye  hands 
togither  the  father  or  chiefe  friend  of  ye  man  bringeth  a 
longe  stringe  of  beades,  and  measuringe  his  armes  leangth 
thereof  doth  breake  it  over  ye  heads  of  thos  that  are  to  be 
maried  v/hile  ther  hands  be  ioyned  togither  and  gives  into 
ye  v/ornans  father  or  to  him  that  brings  her  and  so  with  much 
mirth  and  feastinge  they  goe  together." 

Though  Spelman's  account  would  seem  to  imply  mono- 
gamy as  existinnr  a-^  ong  the  Virginia  Indians,  polygamy  vras 

(1) 
freqTient    and  was  practised  by  all  v;ho  could  afford  it; 

b'Tt  as  a  "multiplicitie  of  women"  was  an  expensive  luxury, 

it  was  only  the  "better  sort"  who  could  afford  it:  so  that 

(2) 
most  of  these  Indians  had  to  be  content  v/ith  one  wife. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Virginia  Indian  never  Tiarried 

(3) 
a  member  of  his  own  tribe.   "In  their  marriages",  Pory 

tells  us,  "they  observe  a  large  distance,  as  ";ell  in  aff in- 
itio as  consanguinit  ie.  "   The  m.arriage  tie  continued  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  parties;  the  husband  could  put 
av/ay  his  v;ife  at  pleasure,  and  the  wife  had  a  like  privi- 

(1)  "Pliires  ducunt  uxores"  says  Father  vmite ,  "integirum  tam- 
en  servant  conjugulem  fidem"-  Arch.Amer.  IV,  64. 

(2)  Strachey,  p. 114;  cf.  Lawson's  History  of  Carolina,  p. 

187. 

(3)  See  Smith's  Generall  Historic,  bk.4.  p. 570. 
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(1) 
lege.    The  ctmtinuance  of  the  marriage- relat ion ,  then, 

varied  at  the  option  oT  the  parties,  still  there  y;?.s  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  divorce,  and  reconciliation  v;as  al- 

(2) 
v/ays  attempted  between  dissatisfied  parties. 

In  married  life  the  women  were  required  to  be  chaste 

and  infidelity  was  unpardonable;  still,  however,  with  the 

husband's  assent,  the  wife  would  readily  yield  to  the  ad- 

(3) 
vances  of  an  admirer.    As  for  the  unmarried  Indian  mai- 

(4) 
dens,  they  were  generally  chaste,    for  if  they  had  "a 

child  when  they  are  single,  it  is  such  a  disgrace  that  they 
can  never  get  husbands":  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  no- 
ted, that  the  men  were  by  no  means  of  s^^ch  a  good  character 

(5) 
they  were  extremely  licentious,    and  we  are  told  that  the 

(6) 
"great  disease"  v/as  prevalent  among  them. 

Both  husband  and  wife,  in  their  married  life,  had 
(7) 
well-defined  duties;    his  it  was  to  hunt,  fish,  go  on  the 

v/ar-path,  attend  the  councils  of  his  tribe,  build  the  boat 

or  fell  the  tree:  hers,  to  prepare  the  food, watch  the  chil- 

(8) 
carry  the  bi;rdens ,  plant,  weed  and  grind  the  corn,   make 

(1)  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Va.  p. 140;  Jones'  An- 
tiquities of  the  Southern  Indian^ ,  p. 66 

(2)   Morgan's  Ancient  Society,  pp. 159-185.  cf.  Jones'  An- 
tiquities of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  65-69. 

(3)  Strachey,  p. 110  " 

(4)  Beverley,  Hist. of  Va.  p. 127;  byrd's  "festover  IIss. 

(5)  Strachey,  p. 110 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  1 10  ;Arch.  Amer.  IV.  64.  Great  riisease  -  Syphilis 

(7)  Spelman,  Relation  of  Va.  p.   c  viii. 

(8)  Cf.  Lav.'son's  Hist. of  Carolina  , p.  330  ;  Jones  :  Ant  iq.  of  th^-^ 
So, Indians ,p. 309 
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the  basket  and  pottery ,  and  finally  perform  the  office  of 

(1) 
barber  to  their  htisbands.    Kers  was,  indeed  the  laboring 

e^,   and  well  might  the  Indian  hi^sband  say  of  his  wife  as 

(2) 
Petruchio  said  of  Catherine: 

"She  is  my  proods  and  chattels;  she  is  my  house, 

My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything." 

The  v/if  e ,  however,  was  by  no  means,  without  privi- 
leges.  Marriage  gave  the  husband  no  right  over  the  proper- 
ty of  the  wife;  the  husband  occupied  the  position  of  a  man 
visitor  in  his  wife's  house;  and,  in  case  of  separation, 
mB-¥^^   took  up  his  bundle  and  departed;  nor  did  this  sepa- 
ration entail  an**  disgrace  on  either  party  to  the  transac- 

(3) 
tion.    In  marriage  relations,  further,  it  should  be  noted, 

that  traces  of  an  older  stage  of  promiscuitv  still  existed: 

(4) 
for,  it  would  seem  from  numerous  hints   thrown  out  by  va- 
rious authors  that  in  some  cases  no  exclusive  cohabitation 
existed  among  the  Virginia  tribes,  but  the  women  dispensed 
their  favors  among  a  certain  circle  of  males;  a  state  of 

(1)  Smith's  Map  of  Va.  p. 67;  Howe,  p. 141;  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2 

p. 351. 

(2)  Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew". 

(3)  Howe, p. 140;  Morgan,  Anc ' t  Soc.p.454;  Jones, Antiq.  of 
So. Indians ,  p. 66. 

(4)  Strachey,  pp.  53-54;  Spelman,  p.   c.viii. 


(1) 

affairs  indicated  by  the  communal  life  of  the  "Lonf^  House.  " 

Hov/ever  this  nis^-  he,  on  the  separation  of  a  married  couple, 

(2) 
the  children  belonged  to  the  mother  not  to  the  father; 

though  Beverly  informs  us  that  in  some  cases,  they  were 

equally  divided. 

That  a  higl;  respect  and  esteem  v/as  entertained  for 

the  Indian  ladies  of  Virginia  is  evidenced  by  their  custom 

of  having  female  chiefs  or  sachems  who  had  often  great 

(3) 
weight  in  the  tribal  councils.     Another  curious  custom 

goes  to  prove  the  fact  still  further,  ill'TStrating  as  it 

does  some  delicacy  of  feeling;  that  is  to  say,  the  custom 

of  keeping  pregnant  women  in  a  sort  of  "gynaceum"  apart 

from  the  men, "nor  will  they  at  such  time  rress  into  the 

(4) 
nursery  vrhere  they  are,"  avers  Strachey. 

Of  the  domestic  life  of  these  Indians  we  have  some 
(5) 
fev/  notices.   Henry  Spelman   speaks  of  their  "Settinge  at 

Meate"  as  follow^s :  "They  sett  on  matts  round  about  the 

house,  the  men  by  themselves,  the  weoraen  by  themselves. 

The  weomen  bring  to  everyone  a  dish  of  meate  for  the  better 

(1)  See  Supra,  pp. 31, 32. 

(2)  C.C.Jones,  p. 66;  Beverly,  p. 134;  Burke, iii,  61,62. 
(3),  Cf.  Smith's  "Queen  of  Appomatuck"  and  Queene  of  Pas- 
pategh" ,  Beverly's  "Empress  of  Nandye" 

(4)  Strachey,  p. 68. 

(5)  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  p.  cxiii. 
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sort  never  eat  together  in  one  dish.   When  he  hath  eaten 
what  he  will,  or  that  which  was  given  him,  for  he  looks  for 
no  second  corse,  he  setts  downe  his  dish  by  and  rnumbloth 
certayne  words  to  hiiTiselfe  in  rnanner  of  (a  saying  ^race) 
givinge  thanks,-  if  any  be  loaft  the  weomen  gather  it  up  and 
either  keep  it  till  the  next  meall  or  gives  it  to  the  poor- 
er sort  if  any  be  ther"- 

Rather  more  explicit  statements  v/ith  regard  to  et- 

(1) 
iquetteat  meals  are  "-iven  us  by  Beverley.    he  tolls  us 

that  the  Virginia  Indian's  fashion  of  setting  at  meals  was 
upon  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the  dish  between 
their  legs,  which  were  extended  at  full  length  before  them; 
and  it  was  only  very  rarely  that  more  than  two  sat  together 
at  one  dish,  presumably  both  because  of  their  enormous  ap- 
petite, and  too. for  the  very  good  reason  that  more  than  two 

could  not  "conveniently  mix  their  legs  top;ether  and  have 

(2) 
the  dish  stand  coramodiously  for  both". 

The  chief  eating  utensil  was  the  spoon,  and  this  we 

are  told  usually  held  half  a  pint  or  more;  and  with  regard 

to  its  use  they  would  laugh  at  the  English  for  using  small 

ones  "which  they  must  be  forced  to  carry  so  often  to  their 

mouths  that  their  anns  are  in  danger  of  being  tired  before 

(1)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 141.   He  also  gives  a  plate 
shov/ing  "An  Indian  and  his  v/ife  at  Dinner"- 

(2)  ibid.  p. 141. 
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their  belly.  "^  ^Old  Virginia  hospitality  was  found  then  as 

now,  and  very  quaint  and  entertaining  arc  the  numerous  ac- 

co:j.nts  of  Indian  feasts  and  dances  in  honor  of  their  gi^ests 

(1) 
given  by  the  oarlj'-  travellers  in  those  regions. 

The  women,  v:e   are  told,  were  easily  delivered  of 
cjiild  and  loved  their  offspring  very  dearly.   As  soon  as  a 
child  v/as  born,  it  ^.vas  dipped  "head  over  ears"  in  cold  v/a- 
ter,  and  then  boind  to  a  board  prepared  for  such  a  func- 
tion.  Tlie  infant  vas  kept  so  fastened  and  bound  to  the 

board  till  able  to  crawl,  being  released  therefrom  on  a  few 

(2) 
occasions  only.    To  make  their  young  children  hardy  v^hich, 

as  at  Sparta,  was  the  maih  end  of "education"in  Virginia, 

(3) 
they  were  vashed  in  the  snow  in  the  coldest  mornings; 

and  by  paint  and  "oyntments"  their  skins  were  so  tanned  and 

toup-hened  that  after  a  year  or  two  no  v/eather  coixld  hurt 

(4) 
them. 

(1) 
When  a  child  v.'as  named,    the  neighbors  and  kinsfolk 

(i.e.,  gentiles)  were  invited  to  the  cabin  of  the  parents. 

Before  this  assemblage  the  father  took  the  child  in 


(1)  See  account  in  Beverley,  Archer,  Strachey,  Smith,  Hak- 
luyt .Harris  and  others. 

(2)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  -np.  134, 135:  see  also  f!ode  of 
Carrying  Children  in  Virginia  p-late  opp.  p. 134 

(3)  Smith's  Generall  Historie,  bk.3,p.363;  Map  of  Va.p.G? 

(4)  Smith,  Map  of  Va.  p. 67. 

(5)  Spelman:  Relation  of  Virginia,  p.   c ix. 
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his  arms  and  g-ave    it  a  name,  which  it  retained  through 

life,  after  v/hich  solemnity  the  day  was  spent  in  song  and 

(1) 
the  dance.    In  order  to  render  their  children  expert  in 

that  chief  source  of  support  to  the  American  Indian  -  arch- 
ery -  t!ie  mothers  would  deprive  their  boys  of  food,  till 
they  could  hit  a  mark  set  up  for  them  to  shoot  at;  and  such 
was  the  degree  of  skill  to  which  they  -ould  attain  by  such 
a  discipline  that  they  could  easily  hit  small  objects  at  an 
almost  incredible  distance.   To  hurl  the  tomahawk,  dance 

the  war-dance  and  cast  the  spear  were  also  fundamental 

(2)  (5) 

parts  of  their  "education".    ''In  youth",  says  Strachej', 

"the  children  are  given  some  affectionate  title,  but  when 

they  become  able  to  travel  in  the  woods,  and  go  forth  hiint- 

ing  and  fishing,  the  father  gives  another  name  as  he  finds 

him  apt  and  of  spirit  to  prove  brave  and  valiant."  And  from 

such  a  practice,  which  existed,  as  we  know,  both  among 

males  and  females  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  confusion 

has  arisen  among  various  authorities  as  to  the  character 

and  personality  of  "Pocahontas"  as  she  is  generally  known. 

Instead  of  t?ie  common  belief  that  Powhatan  was  the 

(4) 
father  of  only  one  "little  wanton"  or  Pocahontas,    it  is 

(1)  Smith:  Generall  Historie,  bk. 2 ,p. 363.  Strachey,  p. TIT 

(2)  Howe's  Hist.  Coll'vs  of  Va.    p. 137. 

(3)  Strachey,  p. 160 

(4)  Pocahontas  -  "little  wanton";  'r^c-t^f^^^r'tt-sHeckewelder ., 
-w*i«- says  Pocahontas  means  "Bright  Stream  between  tv;o 
Kills", -but  this  is  a  fanciful  etymology. 
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highly  probabie  that  he  had  several  of  them.   T]-ie  Pocahon- 

(1) 
tas  (ag'^d  10)  v/ho  saved  Smith  in  May,  1G08;    the  Pocahon- 

(2) 
tas  alias  A^iconate   v/ho ,  Strachey  says,  was  "married  to 

a  private  captains  called  I'ocoii.m  in  1610;  and  the  Pocahon- 

(3) 
tas  alias  Matoaka    (aged  18)  who  married  Rolfe  in  1614  im- 
ply at  least  two  different  persons.   Kence,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  tnat  the  lovely  character  v^ho  saved  Smith 
and  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  -vas  honorably  married  to 
Rolfe  in  1613   ^Matoax  ^4  is  not  to  be  confounded  'vith  the 
v;-anton  scape-grace  -  Amonate,*  who  vas  married  to  "Captaine 
Kocoum"  in  1610,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  the 
tomboy  at  the  English  fort.   For  Pocahontas  is  mentioned  by 
Strachey  as  being  an  "affectionate  title"  or  nick-name  giv- 
en to  her  as  the  pet  of  the  family  just  as  we  should  use 
some  such  expression  as  "little  tomboy"  or  little  "rascal". 
We  are  then,  assuredly  justified  in  making  tlie  assumption 
(in  as  much  as  the  Indians  in  general  had  but  two  names:  a 
real  and  a  nick-name)    that  the  old  "Em.perour"  might  have 

(1)  Smith  in  Nerves  from  ^Tirginia" 

(2)  Strachey  says  "Yifhen  they  are  young,  their  mother  gives 
them  some  affectionate  title  (nick-name)  and  so  the  great 
King  Powhatan  called  a  young  daughter  of  his  Pocahontas, 
which  may  signify  "little  wanton":  howbeit  she  was  more 
rightly  called  Amonate  at  more  ripe  years." 

(3)  According  to  Stith,  pp.  136,285  this  was  her  real  name 

(4)  Powhatan  , it  would  seem, had  three  names, viz.  Powhatan, 
Wahunsecawh  and  Ottaniock.  But  "?/ahunsecawh"  was  the  name 
"by  which  ho  was  saluted  (Strachey , p. 48)consequently  it  was 
a  title  of  honor, while  Powhatan  was  a  local  not  a  personal 
name:  so  that  when  called  the  "Emperour  of  Virginia','  Pow- 
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had  two  separ»ate  and  distinct  little  pets  or  wantons  in  his 
ntimerous  and  constantly  growing  family,  whose  real  names 
vrere   respectively  in  their  later  years  Anonate    and  Ma- 
toax.   Such  an  assiunpt  ion  is  still  fiirther  warranted  by  a 
descrepaiicy  in  the  ages  of  the  "Pocahontases"  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  still  further  strengthened  when  we  learn 
that  the  real  name  of  a  Virginia  Indian  was  rarely  uttered, 
as  it  was  believed  among  them  that  a  knowledge  of  the  real 

names  of  persons  gave  their  enemies  power  to  cast  spells 

(1) 
over  them. 

The  food  of  the  Virginia  Indians  was  largelv  obtain- 
ed by  hunting  and  fishing.   Naturally,  then,  they  took  theii 
chief  pride  and  pleasure  in  such  sports,  and  an  additional 
incentive  to  activity  and  courage  in  such  pursuits  was  the 
fact  that  by  such  qualities  they  gained  their  wives,  who 
(sensible  girls!)  were  not  so  much  attracted  by  men's  ad- 
dress and  gallantry  as  by  the  expectation  of  plentv  of 

(2) 
food;  for,  as  Strachey    informs  us  in  his  pedantic  way, 

"they  be  all  of  them  large  eaters  and  of  v/hom  we  save  with 

hatan  much  as  \ve  would  call  the  Emperor  of  Russia  "Runa". 
The  inference  would  be,  then,  that  his  real   name  was  Ot- 
taniack.'^"'- '^^'^':("'.^'.  ^\  '1'^iii.,_'^^'^:.--j   '.[w:,.  .n.,.  dw:^.  ••■'■'<-.■..:  .r^..i  \u  ,  i^-i  _ 

(1)  Cooke  (History  of  Va.  p. 103)  following  Stith  (Hist,  of 
Va.  pp. 136, 285),  says  "Pocahontas  ....  was  her  household 
name,  and  she  v/as  Powhatan's  dearest  daughter"-  He,  howev- 
er, like  the  other  Virginia  historians  confuses  Pocahontas 
Amonate   with  Pocahontas  Matoax, 

(2)  Strachey,  pp.  75,77. 
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Plautus   "noctes  diesque  estur"-  From  their  activity  in 

this  way,  they  of  course  became  acquainted  with  all  the 

places  most  frequented  by  game  of  all  sorts. 

It  vas  a  custom  of  theirs  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
(1) 
tion    into  "the  deserts"  some  three  or  four  days  journey 

in  parties  of  two  to  three  hundred  together,  "almost  as  the 
Tartars  doe"  says  Strachey,  carrying  with  them  their  hunt- 
ing houses  and  women  "with  come,  acorns,  mortars  and  all 
bag  and  baggage  they  use"-  When  such  a  hunting  party  found 
the  deer,  they  surrounded  them  v/ith  many  fires,  between 
which  th°y  placed  themselves,  while  some  took  up  a  position 
in  the  centre.   The  deer  frightened  by  such  unaccustomed 
noise  and  lights  would  b-ecome,  stampeded.,  runr^ing  round  and 
round  in  a  circle.   In  such  a  condition  of  fright  as  many 

as  six,  eight,  ten  or  even  fifteen  •■/ere  killed  at  a  hixnting 

(2) 
by  theii?  adroit  use  of  the  bov/  and  arrow    in  the  hands  of 

the  Indian  archers. 

Again,  thoy  sometimes  drove  the  deer  into  a  narrow 

point  of  land,  and  then  into  the  water, whore  thoy  could  be 

easily  killed  as  they  swam  b-j'"  men  in  boats. 

(1)  Smith's  Generall  Kistorie ,  bk.2,  pp.  365,360. 

(2)  See  Percy  in  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States, 1, 
162;  Smith's  Generall  Historie,  bk,2,  p. 365;  Purchas 
His  Pilgrimes  IV,  1685. 
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(1) 

Just  as-   the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa   used,  in 

stalking  the  ostrich  use  ostrich's  f  eathersvj  skin ,  ©<c^x,  so 
■?H4  the  Virginia  Indian  in  stalking  the  d-er  aiene  disguise^^ 
himself  in  a  deer-skin  slit  on  one  side,y^nd  so  put  his 
ai-m  through  the  neck  that  liis  hand  came  to  the  head  that 

was  stuffed,  and  the  horns,  head,  eyes,  ears  and  every  part 

(2) 
was  as  artificially  counterfeited  as  possible  cf'  Thus  dis- 
guised 'yith  stealthy  step  he  would  come  iipon  the  deer, 
creeping  along  the  -round  from  one  troo  to  another  till  he 
could  g'-'t  a  fair  shot;  then,  having  wounded  it,  he  could 
chase  the  exhausted  animal  till  he  overtook  it. 

Pishing  was  done  principally  in  boats  called  quin- 
(3) 

tans    with  hand-nets,  woven  with  bark  of  certain  trees 

/ 

and  deer-sine?/s.   Angles,  too,  were  freqiiently  used:  these 

:vere  small  rods  with  the  end  cleft,  in  which  a  line  'uas 

fastened,  and  to  this  line  a  hook  deftly  made  of  bone  was 

attached.   Long  arrows  (i.e.,  harpoons)  with  a  line  attach- 

(4) 
ed  viere   employed  for  spearing  fish  in  the  rivers;    the  Ac- 

comae  Indians  using  bone-headed  Ravelins  for  this  purpos^. 

Ingeniously-made  weirs  were  also  G^fmi&n»      In  plate 

xiii  of  the  "Admiranda  Narratio",  we  find  a  distinct  repre- 

(1)  Cf.  Livingstone's  Travels. 

(2)  Smith's  Generall  Historie.  bk.2,  pp.  3^5,366. 

(3)  See  Plate  35  of  the"Brevi3  Narratio". 

(4)  See  plate  xiii  of  the  "Admiranda  Narratio". 

(5)  See  Smith,  Generall  Historic,  bk.2.  p.365.'. 
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sentation  of  -one  of  these  fish-traps  with  extended  wings; 
one  of  vmich  reaches  to  the  shore,  and  the  other  far  out 
into  the  water.   It  is  made  of  canes  or  small  poles  firmly- 
stuck  in  the  mud,  so  as  to  preserve  an  upright  position. 
Placed  closely  together,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  the 
water-level,  they  are  securely  fastened  together  by  paral- 
lel ropes  or  withes,  basket-fashion,  and  so  form  a  sort  of 
fence  thirough  which  the  fish  are  unable  to  pass.   In  the 
centre  is  an  opening  leading  into  a  circular  enclosure: 
this  by  a  circuitous  opening  com:'?anicat es  with  a  second 
pen,  and  this  in  like  manner  with  a  third,  and  that  ,  in 
its  turn  with  a  fourth;  each  somewhat  smaller  than  the  for- 
mer.  Tv/o  Indians  are  to  be  seen  in  a  canoe  at  the  opening 
of  the  -.veir,  one  with  a  net  dipping  up  the  fish  thus  entan- 
gled  and  bewildered.  ; 

The  Virginia  Indians  divided  the  year  into  five  sea- 
sons.  The  winter  they  called  Popanow;  spring,  Cattapeak; 

summer,  Cohattagough;  the  oarincr  of  the  corn,  Nepinough; 

(1) 
harvest  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  Taquitock.   They,  however 

reckoned  the  years  by  winters  or  cohonks  as  they  were  cal- 
led.  This  is  an  onomatopocTlc  word  indicating  so  many  pas- 
sages of  the  \Yild-geese  from  north  to  south,  i.e.,  so  jnany 

(1)   See  Smith\  Generall  Historie,  bk.2,  p. 357;  Strachey, 
p. 29;  Howe,  p. 139;  Beverley,  p. 56. 
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(1) 
winters. 

The  years  'vere  also  reckoned  by  moons,  thoiif^h  not 

-.7ith  any  relation  to  so  many  in  a  year  as  we  are  used  to 

doin^;  but  the  noons  recurred  with  them  at  regular  times 

and  with  a  regular  name,  c.e.,  "moon  of  stags",  the  "sorn- 

moon",  and  the  first  and  second  "moon  of  cohonks".   Ther«^ 

•jpas  no  distinction  wjrth—tircm  of  the  hours  of  the  doy.; 

thoi-igh,  ontheother  hand,  they  divided  it  into  three  parts; 

the  rise,  the  power,  and  the  lo>Yering  of  the  sun;)  aftd-  ihey 

kept  their  accounts  p-^^-irtiaTT^THJ-t  by  knotted  strings  like  the 

(2) 
Peruvian  guippas.    From  September  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 

(3) 
ber  were  their  ch.ief  feasts  and  sacrifices. 

The  Virginia  Indian  cultivated  various  fruits  with 
(4) 
care;    and  in  many  localities,  such  cultivation  extended 

over  several  thousand  acres,';;  Igesides  such  "large  farming", 
horticulture  -.-as  also  very  well  developed  among  them,  for 
we  are  informed,  tS^t  there  was  a  garden  to  every  'vigwam  de- 
voted to  tiie  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  tobacco.   Maize 
was  sown  in  tl:e  fields  in  rogul^jr  rovrs ,  "the  ground  having 

(1)  Beverley,  Hist,  oi'  Va.  pp.  165,166. 

(2)  Beverley,  p. 166 

(5)      Smith's   Generall  Ilistorie,   bk.2,    p. 372. 

(4)   Van  Laet  iiiV'^5  in  Waitz:  Anthropologie  iii;  Force's 
Tracts  ,  vol.  1. 

[b]  Percy  says  he  saw  the  "goodliest  corn-fields  .  .  .  ev- 
er seene  in  any  country"  in  Virginia.  See  Brovm's  Gen- 
esis of  the  U.S.  1,  140;  Strachey,  p. 60;  Smith,  p. 363 
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(1) 
been  previonsly  cleared  and  cleansed  of  weeds.    Large  por- 
tions of  Virginia,  then,  before  the  arrival  of  the  whites, 

were  far  from  being  uncult ivated ,  and  the  following  beaut i- 

(2) 
ful  description  of  an  Indian  village  br  Longfellow   worild 

apply  equally  well  to  scores  of  picturesque  villages  with 

their  "cone-iike  cabins"  in  Virginia :- 

"All  around  the  happy  village 

Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shining 

7/aved  the  gi-een  plujnes  of  Mondanim, 

Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses. 

Filling  all  the  land  "'ith  plenty." 

By  far  the  most  laborious  part  of  Indian  agriculture 

was,    as  might  be  expected,  the  preparation  of  the  ground 

for  planting  by  the  removal  of  the  primeval  forest.   This 

v/as  effected  by  bruising  the  trees  near  the  roots,  which 

were  then  scorched  with  fire  and  grubbed  to  prevent  further 

growth.   When  by  this   means  the  trees  were  burnt  nearly 

through,  they  v/ere  uprooted  and  pushed  over  with  the  aid  of 

(3) 
stone-axes.    The  following  year  both  men  and  'yomen  "'ith 

crooked  pieces  of  -vood  "in  forme  of  mattocks  or  hoes  with 

long  handles"  went  around  the  fields  beating  up  the  "weeds, 

(1)  Strachey,  60,72,  117. 

(2)  Hiawatha. 

(3)  See  plate  in  Beverley  .: -   p.  183;  Smith,  Gen. Hist. 
bk.2,  p. 364;  Strachey,  P. 68  and  Spelman's  "Relation. 
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grass,  and  old  stubble"  by  the  roots.   In  ground  thixs  labo- 
riously prepared,  the  corn  -vas  planted  almost  exactly  as 
•ve  plant  it  to  this  day.   A  hole  was  first  made  in  the 
groM.nd  '.vith  a  pointed  stick  and  into  each  hole  four  grains 
of  corn  and  t^YO  beans  were  placed  and  duly  covered  up.   In 
fields  thus  planted  with  "hills  of  corn"  about  four  feet 
apart  men,  v/omen  and  children  were  kept  constantly  busy 

-.ve-'iding  till  the  corn-stalk  had  attained  half  its  proper 

(1) 
height. 

In  plate  xxi  of  the  "Brevis  Narratio"  six  Indians 
are  to  be  seen  busily  at  work  preparing  the  gro^ind  and 
planting  corn.   No  fence   or  enclosed  space  of  any  kind  are 
represented.   From  the  explanatory  note  it  would  appear 
that  the  Virginia  Indians  diligently  cultivated  the  soil, 
using  for  the  piirpose  fish-bones  attached  to  wooden  hand- 
les.  By  means  of  such  rude  agricultural  implements,  the3e 
Indians  broke  up  and  made  even  the  surface  of  the  (fround. 
Following  after  the  men  come  the  women  vho ,  with  sticks, 
made  holes  in  the  ground  just  prepared.   Into  these  holes 
beans  and  grains  of  com  were  dropped.   In  planting  their 
corn,  then,  the  Virginia  Indians  exercised  a  great  degree 
of  care,  but  their  energy  ended  here,  for,  after  having  ac- 

(1)   Hariot's  account  in  Hakluyt  iii,  329;  C.C.Jones*  An- 
ti(iuities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.41,  307. 
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ccmplished  th-is ,  the  corn  v/as  foi'  the  most  jrart  loft  to 
take  care  of  itself.   Most  of  this  agricultural  vfork   devol- 
ved upon  the  women,  who  both  planted  and  harvested  the  crop, 

but  they  ■.-.'•ore  greatly  assisted  by  a  servile  class  of  men 

(1) 
and  the  better-grown  children.    The  corn  when  gathered  was 

stored  away  in  the  store-house  of  the  village,  and  kept  un- 

(2) 
der  the  charge  of  the  chief -man. 

When  the  corn,  planted  as  above  described,  had  grown 

up ,  the  beans  v/hich  had  been  planted  th^s^f^v/ith,  of  course 

,.v 

grew  ^i-p ^-aa-  we^l-l-,— ne'^ifftfH.-jf^  up  the  corn-stalks  like  "hops  on 

(3) 
poles"  as  Spelman   expresses  it.   From  the  same  authority 

we  learn  the  Indian  methods  of  gathering,  harvesting,  shel- 
ling and  grinding  the  corn;  and  these  differ  in  so  slight 
a  degree  from  present  methods  that  it  will  be  superfluous 
to  give  them  in  detail. 

The  planting  of  corn  t-ook'^^l-^ce  in  April,  but  chief- 
ly in  May  and  ^vffcs,   continue^Ttii^r  the  middle  of  June.   ^,Vliat 

was  planted  ros')ect  ively  in  April,  May  and  June,  "fas  reaped 

(4) 
in  August,  September  and  October.    The  variety  of  corn 

cultivated  by  the  Virginia  Indians  to  such  a  wide  extent 

(1)  See  plate  xxiii  of  the  "Brevis  Narratio";  infra,  p.  9-3 

(2)  See  plate  xxii  of  the  "Brevis  Narratio";  also  Smith's 
Generall  liistorie,  bk.    p. 

(3)  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virginia,  p.exi.  . 

(4)  Smith's  Generall  History,  bk.2,  p. 353. 
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bore  two  to  ^"our  ears  to  a  stalk  and  upon  each  ear  were 

about  two  to  three  hundred  grains.   Peas  and  beans  were 

like-vise  widely  cultivated  by  these  "Ancient  Virr^inians"  as 

(1) 
well  as  all  sorts  of  melons  and  fruits;    and,  we  are  also, 

inforpied  that  turkies  were  tamed  by  them  in  lariP^e  droves. 
Smith   describes  the  wayTthe  Virginia  Indians  had 
of  preparing  corneas  follows:  "Their  corne  tl;ey  rost  in  the 
eare  green,  and  bruising  it  in  a  mortar  of  wood  v/ith  a- 
Polt  ,  lapp  it  into  rowles  in  the  leaves  of  their  corne,  and 
so  boyle  it  for  a  daintie.   They  also  reserve  that  corne 
late  planted  that  will  not  ripe,  by  roasting  it  in  hot  ash- 
es, the  heat  thereof  drying  it.   In  -vinter  they  esteene  it 
being  boyled  with  beanes  a  rare  dish  they  call  Pa"/saorow  - 
mena.   The   old  wheat  they  first  steepe  a  night  in  hot  wa- 
ter, in  the  morning  pounding  it  in  a  morter.   They  use  a 
small  basket  for  their  ternmes,  then  pound  againe  the  great, 
and  so,  separating  by  dashing  their  hand  in  the  basket,  re- 
ceive the  flcvrer  in  a  platter  made  of  wood,  scraped  to  that 
forme  v;-ith  burning  it  and  shels.   Tempering  this  flower 
with  water,  they  make  it  either  in  cakes,  covering  them  in 
ashes  till  they  be  baked,  and  then  washing  them  in  fa  ire  wa- 
ll)  ibid.  p. 359  and  infra,  p. 55 

(2)   Smith's  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p.35S;  Percy  in  Purchas,IV. 
1685-1690. 
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ter,  they  drie  presently  witii  their  owne  heat  or  else  boyle 

them  in  v/ater  eating  the  broth  with  the  bread  which  they 
call  'Ponap*  "-" 

^  -. .  1  i shed  cooks, 

-/■                  ^1  ture  a  "cook- 

'^'A^-A.i^VLt^/^i^.^l^.^^uu^Tci  '^W^  ol.  '^^A  .t,oJ^~^z^   <at«.-?*-7t^£,     what  is 

TW  ^u:r ^^^^^""^  /"^^  ^^ilJ^z^^    ^  ''e^-kXr  u....^.^^'      .urvives    in 
(/Mu^tt^  <tX^c    ^^<-  <^<^r.A*^  ^   Oz^  y    ^-fvHT    e^jJPi'---^^-^^      ■   vfould   seem 


mA/ti^m^  (Tiu^y^^ru  =  ^u^  1.^:^  --u^^^pr^-^ 


r,         .>  u   /  ^  '   ,   /  ^        Lny"   or  c.-a- 

^  %JCi:r^Ur^^y^7l^C*^  "^  ^X^^cW^^  ^^^*^.?^  p^-^h^^-^  T  water  over 


^  ^.^:;;^^  .^.^  ^/..T'&r'^-^^-^-^ _     _^     ^_^^,^_^^  ^^.^,^ 


Ur^^  ■-'^^^^'-^^-^ 

vas  either  impaled  on  the  end  of  one  stick  fastened  in  the 

ground  or  else  laid  upon  several  sticks  gridiron-fashion 

raised  upon  forked  sticks  two  feet  or  more  above  the  live 

coals.   This  mode  of  cooking  has  the  advantage  of  heating 

(1)  "Victitant  plerumque  piilte  quem  Pone  et  omini  appel- 
and  ant;  utremque  ex  trit ico ( indico )conf ic itur  adduntque 
(?.)   interdam  prolem,  vel  quod  venatu,  ancepio  que  assecia- 

tique  sunt. 
(3)   See  Table  IV.  of  Beverley,  p. 139. 
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ter,  they  dri&  presently  with  their  owne  heat  or  else  boyle 
them  in  water  eating;  the  broth  with  the  bread  vriiich  they 
call  'Ponap*  "-' 

The  Virginia  Indians  were ^-t-h-en:,  accomplished  cooks>. 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  man  is  by  nature  a  "cook- 
ing animal. "   The  favorite  way  of  preparing  corn  for  food 
among  the  Virginia  Indians^,,-*4=rrBriT7'"is  evidently  what  is 
knovm  among  modern  Virginians  as  baking  the  ash-cake  -  that 
well-known  delicacy,  and  their  "ponap"  still  survives  in 
the  corn-pone  of  the  Virginia  darkies;  for,  it  would  seem 

that  this  word  "pone"  is  etyrnologically  a  descendant  of  the 

(1)    .;  (2) 

Indian  "ponap",  not  'the  Latin  "panis".  "Hominy"  or  crack- 
ed >>^;  Indian  corn  soaked,  husked  and  boiled  in  water  over  a 
gentle  fire  from  two  to  twelve  hoiars  is  yet  another  dish 

originating  among  these  Indians;  and  our  mode  of  cooking 

(3)    ^,/,lJ 
called  "barbecuing"    is  y«t  another  "survival".  this   was 

y  A 

one  of  th^ir  mode§^  of  broiling — 4h-9-T?n^- 4-n- -whicii  the  m^at 

vas  either  impaled  on  the  end  of  one  stick  fastened  in  the 

ground  or  else  laid  upon  several  sticks  gridiron-fashion 

raised  upon  forked  sticks  two  feet  or  more  above  the  live 

coals.   This  mode  of  cooking  has  the  advantage  of  heating 

(1)  "Victitant  plerumque  pulte  quem  Pone  et  omini  appel- 
and  ant;  utremque  ex  trit ico ( indico )conf ic itur  adduntque 
(3)   interdum  prolein,  vel  quod  venatu,  ancepio  que  assecu- 

tique  sunt. 
(3)   See  Table  IV.  of  Beverley,  p. 139. 
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gradually,  -ind  at  the  same  time  dries  tip  all  extra  mois- 

(1) 
ture. 

In  preparinf^   the  meats   of  wild  anim--als,    these  ^vere 

jBril   skinned  and  gut  ted;  and— tl^e   fo'vls   picked;    biit    fish  were 

dressed  with   the   scales   and  Un.^utted,      Excellent   broth  was 

made  bi^thofn  out    of   the    "head  and  uribles"   of   the   deer, 

v/hich    "all   bloody  were   put    into    the  pot"    this   decoction 

Beverley   likens    to    the   famous   black  broth   f-r^^—iwrtrt-tr-rv^  of 

(2)  (3) 

the   ancient   Lacaedamonians.         Indian   corn        .-gathered  while        i 

^  - — X  ~h^ 

young  and  milky  and  roasted  before  the  flre^/  "roasting-y 

i^rsy^  was  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  besides  eating V^ 

tit€-ir— c-errr  in  this  way  the  Virginia  Indians  had  two  other 

modes  of  preparing  corn:  viz.  (1)  Ustatahomen,  made  of 

groats  and  the  coarser  pieces  of  corn  (after  fanning  away 

the  lighter  portions)  boiled  together  in  water  three  or 

four  hours.   (2)   Pohy tough,  a  mixture  of  corn-meal  and 

(4)  -"" 
burnt  corn-cob. 

The  Virginia  Indians,  indeed,  liad  a  great  variety  of 
food  both  in  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  and  also  in  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  la- 
bors.  They  lived  on  all  sorts  of  birds,  for  "of  them  they 

(1)  Beverley,  p.l3S;  Barlo-ve's  account  in  Hakluyt ,  iii,306 

(2)  Beverley,  p. 139. 

(3)  The  "Pagatoar"  of  Hariot,  iii,  pp. 32^, 329. 

(4)  Spelman,  p.cvi.    •  Smith's  Gen. Hist.  bk. 2, pp. 352-357 ; 
Strachey,  pp.  114-130;   Beverley,  pp.  137-141. 
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(1) 
had  "great  store  only  peacocks  and  comraon  hens  wanting. 

Almost  every  variety  of  wild  animal  siipplied  them  with 
meat;  deer,  "goates  '  ,  squirrels,  "statues",  aronghcm,  assa- 
panick ,  (squirrils)  musascus  (musk-rat),  bears,  beavers, 
otters,  foxes,  opossums,  hares,  etc.,  were  abundant.   Fish 
of  all  kinds  teemed  in  the  rivers,  bays  and  creeks.   "Sod- 
den wheate",  peas,  beans  and  pulse  were  always  eaten,  and 
when  these  were  not  at  liand  the  Indians  did  not  disdain  as 
articles  of  food  grubs,  thje  rLymphae.-JDX  wasps,  scrajrat'a^i , 
cicadae--arrd^"su5lT -like  articles.   Bread  was  made  not  only  of 
corneas  we  have  noticed,  but  also  of  wild-oats  and  the  seeds 

of  the  sun-flower.   For  a  relish,  the  ashes  of  hic^ry, 

used  .      ■,  ,.^i..:^ 
stickweed,  or  some  other  such  plant  was,  a-^ihet-  appear  to 

have  had  no  salt,    In  their  <'^ardens*  near  the  tovms  cher- 
ries, poaches,  strawberries,  grapes,  cushaws,  melons,  pump- 
kins, plums  and  persimmons  were  cultivated  wit'i  care;  and 
these  fr^aits  v:ere  not  only  eaten  but  dried  and  ^reserved. 
Chinquapins,  chestnuts,  hickories  and  walnuts  were 
J%igmy~e-s1rt*etned ,  but  hazle-nuts  appear  to  have  been  little 
esteemed  by  these  curious  people.   The  kernels  of  such  nuts 
beaten  in  a  mortar  with  water  added  woiild  forra  a  thick 
milky  fluid;  this  they  called  PawcoMccora  and  ^r^airly^liras 


(1)   Strachey,  p. 115 
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tt__@&tei?m9d.  -  Acorns  wer^  made  into  bread,  or  else  oil  was 
extracted  froir.  them.   Earth-nuts,  cut  tani;nmons  ,  ra"/comens 
wild-onions  and  tiickahoe  root  "of  a  very  hot  and  virulent 
quality"  (of  -/hich  a  sort  of  bread  was  made)  were  also  im- 
portant articles  of   food. 

Another  of  the  Treat  staples  of  ancient  Virp:inia  was 
(1) 
tobacco.   Strachey,    however,  assures  us  that  it  was  "not 

of  the  best  Kynd" ,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in 

which  it  was  used;  am^ft5St±rs«^=.c==c=«=-~-  the  Salvages  hore  dry 

(2) 
the  leaves  of  the  apocke   over  the  fier,  and  sometymes  in 

the  sun,  and  cniiable  yt  into  poulder ,  stalks,  leaves  and 
all,  taking  the  same  in  pipes  of  earth  which  very  inreniois- 
ly  they  make  "6) 

Subsisting,  trSen  as  they  did,  mainly  upon  the  gener- 
osity of  nature  and  chiefly  by  huntintT  and  fishing, the  Vir- 
ginia Indians  were  Lmder  the  necessity  of  changing  their 

(3) 
diet  as  the  seasons  changed.    In  March  and  April  they  liv- 
ed chiefly  upon  animal  food  and -th^i^' fishing  weirs--, -feed— 
J^a^^aru-f ish,  t  irkies  or  squirrels;  in  I^ay  and  Jime  they 
planted  their  fields  and  lived  principally  en  the  sponta- 
neous products  of  the  earth  or  vater  -acorns,  walnuts  and 
fish.'-^    In  order  to  vary  their  diet  and  get  suf-t"i-c4ent  to 

(1)  Strachey,  p.  122 

(2)  Apocke  ■;.  Tobacco.   Hariot  (in  Kakluyt  iii,  320)  calls 
it  "UppoTOc"- 

(3)  Smith's  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 303. 
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eat,  it  was  a^common  u.sage  among  them  to  disperse  in  small 
companies  and  ii3?T3  thus  separated  upon  strav/berries  ,  mul- 
berries, terrapins,  oysters,  crabs  or  fish  or  green  corn. 
As  a  result  of  and  at  the  same  time  as  evidence  of  their 

utter  dependance  upon  nature's  bountj'-i  v/e  are  informed  by 

(1) 
Captain  Smith   that,  like  the  ^ild-beasts  their  bodies  al- 
tered with  their  diet  and  v/ere  fat  or  lean  according  to  the 

season  of  the  vear.  Uo"   2:reat  soever  their  variety  of  foo^ 

(2) 
their  only  drink,  says  Strachey,    'vas"cliere  water";  this 

they  drank  "as  the  Turkes  doe:  for  albeit  they  have  grapes, 

and  thereof  good  store,  yet  they  have  not  value  upon  the 

use  of  them  nor  advised  to  presse  them  into  ^vyn,e"Q   It  was 

not  till  the  arrival  of  the  civilized  white-man  that  ~*uqua- 

vitae"  was  enticed  from  the  rrains  of  their  Papcatour. 


(1)  Smith's  Generall  Historie,  bk.  2, p. 353;  Map  of  Va.p.65 

(2)  Strachey,  p. 63.   Beverley  (p. 141)  tells  us  that  the.ir 

preference  was  for  pond-water  heated  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 
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Chapter   III. 
-    COMMERCE,    HANDICRAFTS,    DI\rRRSIOKS,    WRITING,    rffiDICINE. 

Of   course   the    arrival   ol'   the  English  colonists   and 
their  active    intei'coirse  with   the   various    Indian   tribes   of 

(1)         .   ;. 

Virginia  stimulated  their  trading  instincts,    gud  caused" 

them  verv  soon  to  put  a  true  valuation  upon  their  rude 

(2) 
v/ealth   witli  reference  to  articles  of  English  manufacture. 

Still,  however,  there  Hft*s4--haTre-  bjsen  quite  an  active  com- 
merce and  trade  going  on  among  the  different  tribes  before 
the  arrival  of  the  whites.   The  existence  of  such  a  wide- 
spread system  of  inter-tribal  barter  is  frequently  alluded 

(3) 
to  by  contemporary  'vvriters.   Smith,    for  instance  ,  (and 

in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  others)  mentions  the  fact  of 
having  seen  Indians  in  Virginia  with  copper  ornaments  and 
tools  which  must  have  come  from  the  ^-o5>^«if  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  or  other  far  distant  regions.   The  same  writer 
tells  us  of  people  dwelling  in  certain  localities  in  Vir- 
ginia whom  he  characterizes  as  the  "best  r-^erchants  of  all 
other  Savages."   Thougli  most  of  their  transactions  were  by 
barter, money  in  a  crude  sense  at  least  existed  among  them; 

(1)  Beverley,  p. 195;  Byrd ,  Westover  T'ss.  1,  p. 180. 

(2)  See  "Report  of  Pr.  Magnel"  in  IZrown's  "Genesis"l.  p.  136 

(3)  Smith:  Generall  Hist,  bk.3,  p. 415  and  bk.  2, pp. 350, 351 
Tap  of  Va.  p.  74;  Howe,  p. 138. 
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(1)       (2) 
peake,   roanoke  and  copper  playing  the  port  of  media  of 

(3)        4)       (5)  (6) 

exchange.  Pipes,  runtees  and  pearls  are  also  to  be  no- 
ted -JLS  varieties  of  the  "Treasure"  and"Rieh.os  "of  the  Indian 
of  Virginia. 

Discoidal  stones,  pipes,  beautifully  fashioned, 
3T)oar-and  arrow-points  and  other  articles  manufactured  ex- 
clusively by  the  Indians  of  the  inland  countries  and  rooun- 
tainous  districts  were  readily  exchanged  by  a  class  of  in- 
termediaries (-  "j.'iarchants" )  with  the  coast-tribes  who  gave 
in  return  therei'ore  shells,  peai'ls  and  commodities  peculiar 
to  their  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently  of  value  to 

(1)  "Peak"  says  Beverley  (p.  180),  "is  of  t?.'o  sorts  or 
rather  colors,  for  both  are  made  of  one  shell  though  of 
different  parts;  one  is  a  dark  purple  cylinder,  and  the 
other  a  white.   They  are  both  made  in  size  and  figure  alike 
and  comrnonly  much  resembling  the  English  Buglas  ,   but  not 
so  transparent  nor  so  brittle.   They  are  strung  by  a  hole 
drilled  through  the  centre.   The  dark  purple  is  the  dearest 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Y/ampum  peak.   The  Indi- 
an traders  value  the  7/ampum  peak  at  eighteen  pence  per 
yard  and  the  white  peak  at  nine  pence."  cf.  Lawson's  Hist, 
of  Cai'olina,  p.  315;  Brickell,  p.  327  et  seq. 

(2)  Roanoke  was  "made  of  the  Cockle  shell,  broke  into  small 
bits  ';irith  rough  edges,  drilled  through  in  the  same  manner 

as  beads.   It  was  used  as  the  Peak!'  see  Beverley,  p.  180. 

(3)  Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  So.  Indians,  p. 502. 

(4)  Pipes  were  made  of  Peak,  two  or  three  inches  long  and 
thicker  than  ordinary:  Beverley,  p.  I'^l 

(5)  Runtees  were  made  of  shell  and  ground.   They  were  ei- 
ther long  or  circular  and  flat. 

(6)  See  h'ariot  (in  Ilakluyt  iii,  329);  Beverley  (p.lcSl) 
says:  "they  likewise  have  some  pearl  amongst -them,  and  for- 
merly had  many  more,  but  where  they  got  them  is  uncertain 
save  they  found  them  in  the  oyster  banks  which  are  frequent 
in  this  country. " 
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the  hill  people.   Proof  positive  of  such  commercial  rela- 
tions exists  in  the  fact  that  the  shell-heaps  and  relic 
beds  of  Eastern  Virp-inia  contain,  as  ?re  shall  see  below, 
various  articles  of  utility  or  ornament   brou.f^ht  from  a 
distance;  and,  it  is  a  particularly  fact  that  the  very  fi- 
nest specimens  are  thus  obtained  at  the  fur-t-hest  distances 

from  the  spot  whence  the  material  used  in  their  manufacture 

(1) 
was  procured. 

Great  skill  and  persevering  ingenuity  is  evidenced 

by  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  such  shell-money,  . 

wampum-peak  and  other  articles  of  ornamentation  among  the  . 

Virginia  Indians,  nor  v/ere  their  energies  directed  solely 

in  this  direction,  for  their  proficiency  in  the  manufacture 

of  weapons  and  household  utensils,  in  pottery,  weaving  and 

a  rude  metallurgy  was  almost  equally  marked.   The  skill  in 

(2) 
"handicrafts",  indeed,  exhibited  by  these  Virginia  Indians 

v/as  far  from  contemptible,  nor  "/as  their  artistic  skill  by- 

any  roeans  mediocre  for  barbarians  .as  they  were.   "In  their 


(1)  See  Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.63, 
64.  and  cf.  Rau's  "^ia-ischverhaitnisse  der  Eingebornen 
IJord  Amerikas"  in  Archiv  f-flr  Anthropologie.  >  >  -  V'  ■ 

(2)  See  Beverley,  pp.  182,183;  Smith:  Gen.  Hist.  bk.2,pp. 
3C4,365;  Sti^achey,  p.  68. 

(3)  The  Virginia  Indians,  were  in  the  Lower  or  fiddle 
Status  of  Barbarism  according  to  ?''r.;  L.H.Morgan's 
classification.   see  his  Ancient  Socity.  p. 152. 
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(1) 

proper  manneK"  ,  says  Hariot,    they  seeme  very  inpieniovts  . 

.  .  .  .show  excellencies  of  wit."   The  direction  of  such  in- 
genuity and  "excellencie  of  wit"  v/as  naturally,  mainly  in 
the  manvifacture  of  vreapons  or  implements  of  utility  in  v/ar 
or  tlie  chase. 

Bows  were  made  into  the  proper  form  by  scraping  down 
staves  of  locust  or  hiccory  to  the  propei-  thickness  by  aid 
of  a  shell;  arrows  v,'ere  fashioned  of  straijrht  sprigs  or 
reeds  an4  ;;)eaded  v;ith  bone,  flint,  crystal,  &^i^-'^j,f.©R-%-h'B 

spur  of  4>4-i^— w^i4-d-^tnrk7ry— eTf^--b-eak  -of— s-€>»!«-~Jiiird  \   4Aey  w^f  e 

(?)  (3) 

"fledged"  with  turkey-feathers.    Their  shields   were 

x'ound  and  eia<ie  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees  and  silk-grass, 
and -so  compactly  were  they^woven  that  they  were  impenetra- 
ble by  an  arrow.   Their  swords  were  fashioned  of  hiccory 
v.'ood,  very  large  and  "like  such  wooden  instruments  as  our 
English  women  swingle  their  flax  withal."   Instead  of  a 
sword,  use  was  frequently  made  of  a  sort  of  rude  battle-axe 

made  of  the  bone  of  a  deer  put  throufih  a  piece  of  v^ood  like 

(4) 
a  pick-axe  or  boe.    A  splinter  of  reed  or  shell  served  as 

(1)  In  Hakluyt  iii,  336;  in  Hov/k '  s  Kist.  of  North  Carolina 

1,  p. 180. 

(2)  Beverley,  p.  182;  Strachey,  p.  105;  Smith,  Gen:  Hist, 
bk.  2,  p.  364;  Hakluyt's  Voyages  iii.  352.;  ii!.w-v.  ^'i'".' h-,;.  U.^^d-. 

(3)  Indian  targets ,  says  Smith,  (Gen.  Hist,  bk .  iii.  p. 425) 
were  "made  of  little  small  sticks  woven  betwixt  strings 

of  hempe  and  silk-grass,  as  is  our  cloth  --no  arrow  can 
peneti'ate  them.  " 

(4)  Strachey,  p. 68;   De  Br^'s  "Brevis'  Narrate"  plate  iii. 
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a  knife,  and -a  '.ear's  tooth  "notched"  their  ai-rows;  arrow- 
points  wer^  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  by  a  p;lue 
made  of  sinews.   Boats,  quintans  or  canoes  "like  the  auncy- 

ent  rnonoxvl'im  navigium"  were  fashioned  out  of  the  trunk  of 

(1) 
a  single  tree.   The  tree  was  first  felled   by  meens  of 

fire  and  stone-axes,  then  a  fire  was  built  upon  its  trunk 
as  it  lay  upon  the  .^^round ,  and  the  burnt  and  scorched 
parts  scraped  away  with  stones  and  shells  until  it  at 
length  assumed  the  shape  of  a  trough:  some  of  these  "quint- 
ans" were  as  much  as  three  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  long 

(2) 
and  would  accommodate  as  many  as  thirty  men.    They  were 

propelled  not  by  oars  but  by  paddles  or  sticks;  and  with 

(1)  Trees  were  felled  by  fire  not  by  tools,  see  plate  opp. 

p.  183  of  Beverley. 

(2)  De  3ry  in  his  "Admiranda  I'arratio"  pl.xii  describes 
the  manufacture  of  canoes  by  the  "'^a.  Indians  as  follows: 
"rira  est  in  Virginia  cjnnbas  fabricandi  ratio;  nam  cum  fer- 
reis  instrumentis  aut  aliis  nostris  similibus  careant,  eas 
taraen  parai'e  norunt  nostris  non  minus  commodas  ad  navigan- 
vum  quo  I'ubet  per  flumina  et  ad  piscandum.   Primum  arbore 
aliqua  crassa  et  alta  dilecta,  pro  c^mibae  quam  parare  vo- 
lunt  magnitudine,  ignem  circa  eius  radices  summa  tellixre 

in  ambitu  struunt  ex  arbor©:?^  musco  bene  resiccato  et  ligni 
sulis  paulatim  ignem  excitantes,  ne  flamma  altius  ascendat 
et  arboris  longitudinem  minuat.   Paene  adusta  et  ruinam 
minante  arbore,  novum  suscitant  ignem  qiiem  flagrare  sinunt, 
donee  arbor  sponte  cadat.   Adustis  deinde  arboris  fastigio 
et  ramis  et  truncas  instam  longitudinem  retineat  tignis, 
transversis  supra  furcas  positis  imponunt^ erea  altitudine 
ut  commode  laborare  possint  tunc  cortice  conchis  quibusdam 
ademto  integrioram  trunci  partem  pro  cymbae  inferiore  parte 
servant  in  altera  parte  ignem  secundun  trunci  longitudinem 
struunt  praeterqiiam  extremis  quod  satis  addustum  ilMs  vid- 
etur  restricto  igne  cochis  scabunt  et  novo  suscitato  igne^ 
denuo  addurunt  itta  deinceps  pergujit  subindj  ^^rentes  et 
scabentes  donee  ^-jonba  necessarium  alvum-naeta  sit. 


such  rud.8  msajns  of  propulsion  as  these  assisted  by  their 

hands  and  feet  ,  they  would  fly  t?iroiagh  the  -'Vater  with  in- 

(1) 
credible  speed. 

Of  shells  of  various  apecies  (clam,  cockle,  land- 
tortoise,  o-'^ster,  mussel,  conch,  etc.)  the  Virginia  Indians 

(2) 
manufactured  for  themselves  eating  utensils,  spoons, 

(3)        (4)         (5) 
drinking-cups   knives,    tweezers,   rattles,  gougers , 

(G) 
chisels,  scrapers   etc.;  in  fact,  shells  were  in  coinmon  use 

as  weapons  for  ^7ar  or  the  chase,  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, fishing  and  in  a  variety  of  arts  (e.g.  pottery). 

Varieties  of  shells,  also  were  material  out  of  which 
beads,  Ijead-ornarnents  ,  etc.  w^r^e-inade ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  shells  as  wamp^om-peake  (sc.  money)  played  an-exe-esd- 
4Hgiy--- import  ant  part  in  Indian  economy.    From  salt-w-:dt9r 
and  lacustrine  shells,  too,  were  obtained  pearls^-t4»e&e- 
were  perforated,  strung  and  worn  aj^^attd-^^^dae^neok ,  apm$-, 
js-e-ir&ts ,   \Kaist'~aftd  ankles".   Other  articles  of  adorTiment  made 


(1)  Smith,  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 364.   '^ark  canoes  "ere  sel- 
dom seen  in  Virginia. 

(2)  Beverley,  (p. 154)  speaks  of  a  "cockle-shell  -.-  they 
sometimes  used  insteadof  a  spoon." 

(3)  See  "Brevis  Narrato"  plate  xxix. 

(4)  Beverley  (p. 97)  speaks  of  "Knives  ...  of  shell  "- 

(5)  ibid  p. 140;  Keekwelder,  p. 205. 

(G)   cf.  Lawson's  Hist,  of  Carolina,  pp.  338,339. 

(7)  See  Sijpra  p. 59  ;  cf.  Jones'  Antiq.  of  the  Southern  In- 
dians, pp.  495-524;  Pubs,  of  Amer.  'f-'ureau  of  Ethnology 
ii,  255,256. 
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Qv<'^  (1) 

of  the  SBiail --material^  were  gorgets,    necklaces,  armlets 

abd  anklets,  pins  and  ear-rings. 

^^^iar4-o«rS- articles  of  stone  formed  a  large  proportion 

of  the  Indian  implements.   Of  stone,  the  Virginia  Indians 

(2) 
mad3  axes,  hatchets,  celts,  sv/ords ,  mortars,   mullers,  pes- 
tles, hammers,  smoothing  and  crushing  stones,  etc..  Picks, 
chisels,  av/ls  ,  or  box-ers ,  bet-sinkers,  hamner-stones  ,  and 
soap-stone  vessels  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  scattered 

over  Virginians  soil  -  ps«aKm1rs  of  her  former  inhabitants  - 

(5) 
Grooved  axes,  scrapers,  drills,  knives,  spear-points,  an-ow 

^(4) 
points  and  discoidal  stones  (chung  ke   )  as  vroll   as  pipes 

and  various  ornaments  are  also  abundant  even  yet  in  some 
localities.   Nor,  as  has  been  estimated  above,  did  the  ""'ir- 
ginia  Indians  remain  content  v/ith  the  materials  supplied  by 
the  section  of  country  in  which  they  made  their  abode;  they, 
it  would  seem,  sought  far  and  wide  for  finer  substances  and 
materials  for  their  tools  andutensils  than  their  own  sec- 
tion of  the  country  afforded.   Such  a  desire  impelled  them 
to  procure  flint,  rhyolite,  jasper  and  argillite  from  the 

(1)  Beverley.   Hist,  of  Va.  p. 146. 

(2)  See  pi.  xxviii  of  "Brevis  Narratio";  Brovm,  Gen.  of  U. 

S.  1,  p. 396.      ■  ■ '^'.7rc-L-r  /i^,  ij  v3./ - 

(3)  See  pl.xii  of  the  "Admiranda  !Tarratio";  Brown's  Gen^ 

esis,    p. 396. 

(4)  MaccullP^'s   Researches   p. 82;    Adair's   Hist .N. a. Ind.p.  170 

(5)  See  in  general  on  the  subject  article  on  the  "Distri- 
bution of  Stone  Iihplements  in  the  Tide-\Vater  Country" 
by  ^>7.n. Holmes  in  American  Anthropologist  for  1893;  see 
supra;    see   also   Smith:    Gen. Hist.    bk.2,p.350. 
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mountains  thfou^h  the  bands  of  the  Manakins  or  "f^yant-like 

(1) 
■Susquesah-dnnaks".   Quartz,  chalcedony,  13 late,  steatite, 

hornblende,  dicrite,  greenstone  and  hematite  were  likev;ise 
obtained  from  the  same  quarter  and  manufactured  into  vari- 
ous articles  of  utility  or  ornament.  •'"  -^' nL -  s  ' ,;y ..    -t-H-U-- ^  o-yi^ 
Fire  -  that  great  key  to  all  civilization  -  was  pro- 
duced among  the  Virginia  Indians  much  as  it  was  among  the 
primitive  Semites  of  Babylonia,  the  early  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Bushmen  and  the  Polynesians  of  almost  our 
day  K,  t4:iart--i-S' to  Bay,  it  was  brou^-^^ht  about  by  the  friction 
melThCrd.   It  ^as  kindled  by  chafing  or  rubbing  a  dry  pointed 
stick  in  a  hole  formed  in  a  little  square  piece  of  wood:  in 
a  moment's  time,  ignited  sparks  -.vould  fly  from  the  point  of 

contact  of  the  two  pieces  of  wood,  quickly  inflaming  any 

(2) 
dry  thing  placed  near  enough.    The  method  of  obtaining  fire 

by  striking  together  metals  or  flints  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Virginia  Indians;  some  metallic  sub- 
stances were  ,_heiif*^Es=»-.v  undoubtedly  known  to  them,  and  they 

possessed  some  knowledge  of  melting  and  moulding  these  met- 
is) 
als.   Strachey,   for  instance,  speaks  of  "the  Bocootov/wan- 

(1)  See  in  general  on  the  subj.art.  on  "Distribution  of 
Stone  Implements  in  the  Tide-Water  Country"  by  W.H.Holmes 
in  Apierican  Anthropologist  for  1S93;  see  supra:  see  also 
Smith's  Gen. Hist. bk. 2, p. 550. 

(2)  Smith  Gen  Hist.  bk.2,p.363;  Strachey,  p. 112;  Beverley. 
p.l82.  w,;.  o-tl,;.;,  .,  ; +^.,  >,  "li^r^y:- ;.  ■^-.,,,   •    :^y.:    '•x^X^^.,-i<r.>'-i,^':  h  ^''ff)  - -^  ^ 

(3)  strachey , p. 27.   This  authority  mentions  "copper"  as 
being  mined  at  the  other  places. 
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(1) 

anks  "who  melted  copper   and  othei  metals  as  livinp;  to  the 

northwai'd  of  the  falls  (of  the  James)  and  -endinp;  to  the 

(2) 
north-east."   Ralph  Lane   describes  a  copper  mine  up  the 

(3)       (4) 
river  Toratoc  ;    liariot    speaks  of  finding  "divers  small 

plates  of  copper  some  fifty  miles  in  the  mainland  and  men- 
tions "mountains  and  rivers  that  yield  white  grains  of  met- 

(5) 
all,  which  is  to  be  deamed  silverl'   'Newport,  speaking  of 

the  Blue  Ridge  {=Q,uircUk)  says:  "}Iere  our  cruide  whispered 

with  me  that  this  coquassa  (^ired-stone-copper)  was  got  in 

the  hills  of  rocks  and  between  cliffs  in  certaine  veins." 

(6)  (7) 

Purchas   and  Richard  Plakluyt   also  mention  copper-mines 

as  existing  and  as  being  worked  among  the  Virginia  Indians. 
Purchas,  in  particular,  gives  us  some  inkling  of  how  the 
"Virginians"  melted  copper.   He  thus  describes  their  meth- 
ods :- 


(1)  It  would  seem  that  copper  was  the  best  known  and  most 
valued  metal  among  the  Virginia  Indians,  as  among 
those  of  whom  Lucretius  says: 

"Posterior  ferri  vis  est,  aerisque  reperta 

Et  prior  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus"- 

(2)  In  Hak.iii,  315.   Description  of  a  mine  at  Hhaunis 

-fenioatan. 

(3)  f.ioratoc  river  -  the  Roanoke. 

(4)  In    Hak.iii,  329. 
(5;   In  Arch.Amer.  IV.  6 

'6:   Purchas  IV.  17S4  ("Va.  affairs  till  This  Present  1624' 
(7)   iT-okluyt 's"i;pistle  Dedicatorie" to  his  translation  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  Elvas'  Story. 
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"They  j'epoi't  also  of  copper  -  -  -  -  gathered  at 

the  foote  of  the  mountaines ,  where  they  dig  a  hole  in  the 

ground  in  ^rhich  they  put  the  oare ,  and  make  thereon  a  great 

fire,  i"hieh  causeth  it  to  runne  into  a  masse,  and  become 

malleable.   Neither  have  they  any  tooles  but  stones  for 

that  pur pose "- 

(1) 
Ralph  Lane   reports  th9"Virginians"  as  saying  that 

they  obtained  their  metal  out  of  the  shallow  places  of  a 
river  falling  from  the  rocks;  "The  maner  is  this",  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "they  take  a  great  toube  by  their  description  as 
great  as  one  of  our  targets  and  wrappe  a  skinne  over  the 
hollow  part  thereof  leaving  one  part  open  to  receive  the 
minerall;  that  done,  they  watch  the  coining  do"/ne  of  the 
current  and  the  change  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  and  then 
siddenly  clap  downe  the  said  boule  with  the  skinne,  and  re- 
ceive into  the  same  as  much  oare  as  will  come  in,  which  is 
ever  so  much  as  their  boule  ".yill  holde  ,  which  pi-esently 
tliey  caste  into  a  fire  and  presently  it  melteth  and  doth 
yeeld  in  five  parts  at  the  first  melting,  two  parts  of  net- 
all  to  three  parts  of  oare"- 

The  Virginia  Indians  applied  fire  to  another  very 
important  use  -  the  baking  of  their  earthenware  ai'ticles  -. 
(1)   See  Hakluyt,  iii,   355. 
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In  othor  wor^s  the^'  ptactised  "/ith  some  de.Tree  of  skill  the 

(1) 
art  of  making  pottery  •»  Thomas  Kariot ,    historian  of  the 

Roanoke  expedition  of  15B7, gives  the  following  brief  but 

clear  account  of  this  industry  and  its  utility  among  these 

Indians,  illustrating  the  process  by  a  copper  plate  which 

(2) 
appears  in  De  Bry  .    He  says:  "Their  weomen  know  how  to 

make  earthen  vessels  with  special  cunninge  and  that  so 

large  and  fine,  that  our  potters  with  thoye  whelos  can  make 

noe  better;  and  then  remove  them  from,  place  to  place  ease- 

yle  as  we  can  doe  our  brasen  kettles.   After  they  have  sett 

thepi  uppon  a  heape  of  earthe  to  staye  triem  from  fallinge, 

they  putt  Y/ood  which  being  Ifyndled  one  of  them  taketh  great 

care  that  the  fyre  beeme  equally  rounde  both.   They  or  ther 

woeraen  fill  the  vessel  with  water  and  then  putt  they  in 

fruite  and  fish  and  lett  all  boyle  together"- 

A  good  collection  of  stve4i  pottery  ae—is-  thus  de- 

&e-3?4H3^  is  in  the  "at  ional  Museum  at  ?/ashington,  and  o^^e- 

in  various  private  collections.   It  has  been  and  still  is 

found  in  considerable  quantities  distributed  aloag'  the 

Tide-water  rivers  and  bays  in  Virginia.   The  workmanship 

(1)  In  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  iii    ;  Barlow's  account  in 
Hak.  iii,  p. 306;  and  compare  Jones:  Antiquities  of  the 
Soiathern  Indians,  pp.  441-406.  ^'f  ^l<'<ri'i  ;':« 

(2)  From  a  drawing  execcLted  by  John  White. 
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implied  by   this   pottery   angues   a  high   degree   of   skill,  much 
higher   than   that    attained  by    the   northern  and   vrestern 
tribes,      ''oulds ,    it    v;ould    seem,   were   very   frequently   em- 
ployed   in   the   fashioning   of   such   articles,   but   not    exclu- 
sive  ly;    for,    in  numeroiis   cases,    the  walls   of  sixch  vessels 
were,   without   doubt,    built  up  by   hand:--an-^-other-Tmi«ds-,-"t'^^'S-" 
ves-^e4«~-we^-e~-form«d   of  numerous   bands   of   clay -superimposed 

one -on  the   other,   pressed   together   and    then   smoothed   dov.Ti 

h 

by  the  fingers  |  or  ,_-xt-«ay~43^ ,  some  I'ude  implement  w-as  em- 
p.Xoj-ed---€o~i^~t.h-dX--f»xrrjO'3^,~     As  for  the  materials  out  of  which 
these  vessels  were  made,  it  may  be  said  that  they  varied 
considerably  in  quality  and  consistency;  sometimes  mere 
clay  "as  employed,  but  in  most  instances,  si*eh  clay  7,'as 
tempered  and  its  quality  improved  by  pounded  shells. 

There  was  no  verv  v/ide  range  of  shape  in  these  ves- 
sels.  The  pot  was  the  type,  and  no  other  ceramic  form  was 

,'  / ) 
attempted  at-^east  to  any  extent  .   Needless  to  say  such 

a  type-plan  is  simple;  for  it  is  in  neck  and  handles  alone, 
that  the  pot  affords  room  for  variations  or  artistic  fin- 
ish; and  even  such  slight  modifications  were  rarely  attemp- 
ted.  Utility,  then,  not  beaiity  was  the  object  striven  for 
by  the  Indian  potter,  ^a^d- the  sooty  surfaces  ab-d  smoke- 
blackened  sides  of  apeaijoena  of  Indian  pottery  rfr&ive  clear- 
ly indicate  the  use  to  which  they  were  j)ut_. 
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The  m»agre  ornamentation  possessed  by  such  articles 
of  Indian  fictile  art  consists  exclusively  in  regular  im- 
pressions made  by  the  fingers,  netted  cords  or  some  rough 

tool  upon  the  clay  when  in  a  soft  condition.  .,  ''It  is  inter- 

(1),  y 
esting  to  note",  says  Hr.  W.  W.    Holmes  '  Tiiiith  reference  to 

the  character  of  this  ornamentation y  "that  the  tatoo  narks 
upon  the  foreheads,  cheeks,  chynn^  armes  and  leggs  of  the 
'chiefe  ladyes^  of  the  Chesapeake  as  shown  in  John  ^'fhite's 
illustrations  of  the  Roanoke  Indians  are  identical  with  the 
figures  upon  the  pottery  now  exhixraed  from  the  Shell-heaps"- 

In  textile  art  -  weaving  -  "as  in  fictile  art  -  pot- 
tery -  these 'Virginians  manufactured  a  large  variety  of  ar- 
ricles.Q  '.Yattled  striae  tures  for  shelter  or  for  trapping 
fish,  mats  for  coverings,  hangings  and  carpetings,  nets  for 
fishing,  baskets,  aprons  and  pouches  for  ordinary  uses  tes- 
tify  to  the  skill  of  the  Indian  in  this  regard.     The 
thread  or  rather  cord  used  in  weaving  was  spun  b:'  the  v^omen 

"very  even  and  regularly"  out  of  "barkes  of  trees",  deer- 

(3) 
sinev/'s  or  a  kind  of  grass  called  Peminaw  . 

A  high  degree  of  skill  was  attained  in  tanning  hide§ 

and  for-ming  clothing  out  of  them:  such  clothing  ^is  fre- 

(1)  In  the  American  Anthropologist,  1,  p. 241. 

(2)  See  plate  opp.  p.  131  of  Beverly's  Hist,  of  Va. 

(3)  Smith's  Generall  Historic,  bk.2,  pp.  364,365. 
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qucntly  nven%-imi^<i-^^- -'M^eawrt-irftd:^'  by  l*r?-  early  travellers 

and  explorers.   T^!Te'Ylrfftnl-a--I-ndians'  also  attempted  b^itdf^e- 

byriidring.   Ifee-se ,  however,  were  very  "poore"  indeed  they 

v/ere  so  frail- look  inn;  that  the  English  at  first  sij^ht  took 

(1) 
then-,  for  traps  laid  for  their  destruction. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  Virfrinia  Indians 
consisted  of  dnams,  pipes,  flutes  and  rattles.   Their  drums 
were  made  of  a  deep  platter  of  wood,  over  the  mouth  of 
•vhich  a  square  skin  was  stretched,  and  at  each  corner  of 
this  they  would  attach  a  walnut  by  a  string.   These  four 
walnuts  "meeting  at  the  back  side  near  the  bottom  "they 
would  tv/itch  till  the  di^aan-membrane  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached was  "so  taught  and  stiff",  that  they  may  beat  upon 
it  as  a  drumme"-   Their  pipes  were  fashioned  of  thick  reeds 
or  canes;  and  their  rattles  of  small  gourds  or  pumpkin- 
shells:  of  these,  sa^s  Smith,  they  had  "Pase,  Tenor,  Coun- 

(2) 
ter- tenor,  Meane  and  Treble". 

The-~da»e'-e- was  perhaps  the  chief  form  of  amixsement 
ariX)no;  all  North  American  Indians;  nay,  far  from  being  mere- 
ly an  amusem.ent,  it  was  full  of  passionate  and  religious 

(3) 
meaning.   "Every  occasion",  says  I'r.  C.C.  Tones,  "y/as  -nro- 

(4) 
vocative  of  this  amusement",  and  Tylor   the  Anthropologist, 

(1)  Smith;  Gen.  Hist.  bk.  4,  p. 425 

(2)  ibid  bk.    2,    p^36?   Spelman   p.GXIV;    Peverley,    p.l]7 

(3)  Antiquities    of    the    SoutViern    Indians,    p. 93 

(4)  Anthropology,   p. 296, 


informs  us  that  "Savarres  and  Barbarians  dance  their  ioy  and 
sorrow,  their  love  and  hate,  even  their  ma.'xic  and  religion" 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  amusement  carried  that  Mr.  L.H. 

(1) 

Morgan    informs  us  almost  every  NortVi  American  tribe  had 

as  many  as  t'yenty  to  thirty  different  modes  of  dancing,  and 
the  Vir.n-inia  indd-ans  ^formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Says 

h) 

Spelman    in  general  terms  of  the  fashion  of  dancing  in 
vogue  among  these  Indians,  "It  was  like  the  English  Derby- 
share  horn-pipe,  a  man  first,  then  a  woman,  and  so  through 
them  all  in  a  round,  ther  is  one  which  stands  in  the  midest 
v;iti;i  a  pipe  an§  a  rattle  with  which  he  begins  to  make  a 
noyse  all  the  rest  gigetts  about  wriinge  ther  neckes  and 
stampinge  on  the  ground"- 

One  of  their  dances  was  performed  in  honor  of  stran- 
(3) 
ger-guests.   Strachey   thus  describes  it:-  "one  of  them 

standeth  by  with  some  furre  or  leather  thing  in  his  left 

hand,  and  sings  with  all  as  if  he  began  the  quier,  and  kept 

unto  the  rest-  their  right  time,  when  upon  a  certain  stroak 

or  more  (as  upon  his  cue  or  ty.ae  to  come  in)  one  riseth  up 

and  byginnes  to  daance;  after  he  hath  daimced  awhile, 

stepps  forth  another  as  if  he  came  in  just  upon  his  rest, 

(1)  Ancient  Society,  p. 116;  cf.  Jones  "Antiquities,  etc. 
rp.  92-96  and  3"S-390. 

(2)  Relation  of  ^a.  p.  CXIV.  ' 

(3)  Strachey,  p.  61;  Campbell,  pp.  S8,89;  Percy  in  Purchas 
IV,  1685  and  following. 


and  with  thia.  order  all  of  them  so  many  as  there  be;  one 

after  another,  who  tlien  daunce  at  an  equal  distance  from 

each  other  in  a  ring,  shov/ting,  howling,  and  stamping  their 

feete  against  the  ground  that  they  sweat  agayne ,  and  with 

all  variety  of  strong  mymetic  tricks  and  distorted  features 

mak  in;^  as  confused  a  yell  and  noyse  as  so  many  frantique 

and  disquieted  bachanalls  and  sure  thej^'  will  keep  stroak 

just  ifith   their  feete  to  the  tyme  ho  gives,  and  ,;us^^  one 

with  another,  but  with  the  hands,  feet  and  bodye ,  everyone 

(1) 
hath  a  severall  gesture") 

Expressive  of  sentiments  of  love  and  "dalliance", 

corresponding  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  modem  opera, 

there  was  a  voluptuous  dance  performed  by  the  Indian  ladies 

of  Virginia.   A  dance  of  such  a  nature  was  that  p'^rformed 

in  honour  of  Captain  Smith  by  Pocahontas  and  a  bevy  of 

"thirtie  young  Women"-  a  "Virginian  Maske"-  as  Smith  calls 

(2) 
it 

Festivals  and  feasts  had.  also  their  peculiar  and 
(3) 
characteristic  style  of  dance  .   In  this,  the  dancers  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  ring,  moved  around  a  circle  of  carved 
pots  set  up  for  that  purpose,  or  else  around  a' fire,  built 

(1)  For  a  plate  of  such  a  dance  see  p. 87  of  Strachey. 

(2)  Generall  Historic,  bk.2,  p     ;  also  in  Beverley ,Kist- 
of  Va.  pp.  176,  177. 

(3)  Howe,  Hist.  Colls,  of  Va.  p. 139  Pt  alii. 
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in  a  conveniantly  large  place.   Each  dancer  had  his  or  her 

rattle  upon  the  head,  and  the  favorite  weapon  in  hand. 

Havinr;,  then,  dressed  themselves  up  with  branches  of  trees, 

or  some  other  strange  accoutrement  they  would  go   on  dancing 

in  and  out  round  the  posts,  singing  a  wild  and  outlandish 

refrain  and  accompanying  it  with  all  the  antic  postures 

conceivable,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hoar  who  could  make 

the  most  extraordinary  gestures. 

(1) 
Dances  of  a  religious  import,  they  had  also;  but  a 
'V.  -,.. 
detailed  description  oi^— stiehr-dane-as  will  not  be  necessary 

as  they  diT^iei*  in  but  slight  degree  from  those  already  de- 

scribed.   Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  so  great  was  their 

passion  for  this  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  that  in 

every  Indian  "town"  there  -fas   what  wo^ld  correspond  to  the 

modern  "German  Hall",  '5  Beverley  who  informs  us  of  this 

fact  goes  on  to  say  "thej'-  have  g  fire  made  constantly  every 

night  at  a  convenient  place  in  th?  town,  -vhither  all  that 

have  a  mind  to  be  merry  at  the  public  dance  or  music  resort 

('J 
in  the  evening", - 

As  the  Australians  &n4  New  Zealanders ,  in  fact  all 
savage  tribes  have  certain  chants  to  express  their  exuber- 
ant feelings  so  also  had  the  Virginia  Indians  their  songs 

(1)  See  Purchas  V,  838  where  we  have  a  description  of 
"Ceremonies  in  Remembrance  of  the  Dead"- 

(2)  Beverley,  p.  177 
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of  a  friendlj'^,  mocking,  sportive  or  religious  character. 
A  marked  feature  of  all  these  was  the  refrain.   The  occa- 
sion and  si:Lb,jects  of  such  wild  chants  were  various:  in  one, 
Oke^^  and  the  other  gods  are  besought  to  plague  the  Tassan- 
tessus  (i.e.,  the  English)in another  joy  and  exaltation  is 
expressed  at  the  death  of  their  enemies.   An  example  of  one 

of  this  latter  kind  -  the  sole  "Indian  lyric"  v/e  have— is 

(1) 
given  in  extenso  by  Strachey  .   Its  refrain  is  peculiarly 

wild:  one"verse"  will  give  its  general  character:- 

Matanerew  shashashewaw  erav/ango  pechecoma 
Whe  Tassantassa  inoshashawyehockan  pocosack. 
\Vhe  -vhe ,  yah  haha  nehe  wittowa,  v/ittowa. 

Among  their  games,  bandy  was  in  especial  favour. 
(T) 
Says  Spelman  :  "They  have  beside  foot-ball  playe,  -vhich 

women  and  young  boyes  doe  much  playe  at ,  the  men  (more  sen- 
sible than  civilized  ones  are  now)  never.   They  make  ther 
Goules  as  ours  only  they  never  fight  nor  pill  ono  another 
do7/ne.   The  men  play  with  a  little  balle  lettinge  it  fall 
out  of  the  hand  and  striketh  it  with  the  tope  pf  his  foot, 
and  he  that  can  strike  the  ball  the  fui'thest  wins  that  they 

pla:'  for"-  While  cards  and  dice  were  unkno\rn,  they  did 

(3) 
have  a  game,  Strachey  inforiiis  us,  "like  primero   wherein 

(1)  Strachey,  p.  79. 

(2)  Relation  of  Virginia,  p.CXIV- 

(3)  Primero  =  the  modern 'Poker.   -^  ^-^  ff-z^^^-J    * 
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they  card  ancV  discard  and  so  win  and  lose;  they  -ill  play 

at  this  for  their  bowos  and  arrows,  their  copper  beades, 

(1) 

hatchets  and  their  leather  coats  - 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  discoidal  stones  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  were  used,  as  we  know,  only  in  tlie  chungke 
game  assures  us  of  the  fact  that  such  a  game  was  practised 

by  the  Indians  of  this  state;  and,  we  ere  informed  by  La?/- 

(2)  (3) 

son   and  Adair   that  suc?i  a  garae  'vas  like -vise  highly  pop- 
ular among  the  Carolina  Indians.   Lawson  describes  this 
game  as  "carried  on  with  a  staff  and  a  bowl  made  of  stone, 
which  they  trundle  upon  a  smoothe  place  like  a  bowling- 
green  made  for  that  pirpose"-  Their  "bowl"  of  stone  was 
cast  along  the  ground  upon  its  edge  like  a  wheel.   This 
casting  of  the  "bowl"  was  done  by  the  participants  in  the 
game  in  one  order.   The  Indian  making  the  cast  woiild  follov/ 
the  bowl  on  the  run  for  a  space,  then  stop  and  cast  the 
staff  as  near  the  point  at  which  he  calculated  it  "/ould 
stop  as  possible  from  its  rate  of  motion.   All  who  were  in 
the  game  did  likewise,  and  he  above  staff  came  nearest  the 
point  at  vmich  the  "bov/1"  stopped  won  the  game:  betting,  of 
course,  was  indulged  in  as  to  the  resiilt  of  the  game. 


(1)  Strachey,  p. 78. 

(2)  History  of  Carolina,  p.  93. 

(3)  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p. 401  and  following 
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ThG  laarning  of  tlie  Virginia  Indians  was,  ol"  course, 
limited  and  meagre:  they,  hoY;ever,  it  would  seem  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  picture-writing  and  a  crude  ac- 
quaintance with  medicine  and  ?.st;'onomy.   Says  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Jones'   i«-^4s— afseg-acd-:  "They  have  certain  Ilioroglyphical 
methods  of  characterizing  things;  an  Instance  of  which  I 
have  seen  upon  the  Side  of  a  Tree  whore  the  Bark  was  taken 
off.   There  was  drawn  something  like  a  Deer  and  a  River 
with  certain  Strokes  and  Dashes;  the  Deer  looking  down  the 
River,  vrhich  we  interpreted  to  be  left  for  information  to 
some  of  their  Straggling  Company,  that  certain  of  them  had 
gone  down  the  River  a  Hunting  and  others  were  gone  differ- 
ent ways".   On  the  authority  of  no  less  a  man  than  George 

(2) 
Washington  ,  we  ari  told  that  the  Virginia  Indians,  when 

they  wished  to  make  any  record,  or  leave  an  accoimt  of 
their  exploits  to  posterity,  scraped  off  the  outer  bark  of 
a  tree,  and  with  a  vegetable  ink  or  a  little  paint  which 
they  carried  with  them  v.'ould  make  markings  upon  this  smooth 

surface  v^hich  would  be  senerally  understood  bv  people  of 

(3) 
their  tribes.  Rock-carvings,  pictographs  and  other  remind- 
ers of  the  "Ancient  '.''irginians "  exist  to  the  present  day 

(4) 
within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

(1)  Present  State  of  Va.  pp.  1G,17. 

(2)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc .  Coll.  X,  p. 115.  and  following. 

(3)  Sec  Haywood's  Tennessee,  p.  113. 

(4)  See  K  'reau  of  Araer.Ethn'y  for  ''^2,3,  pp.  35-63  .  226  ,727 

■j.r.d    for  "^'^  '".  ;.1?1;  ^:.n?3  "Art  i,;  :  it  i  "3 "  .  -."2__ 
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(1) 

WitVi  regard  to  "astronomy "  ,  Captain  Thorpe   assures 

us  that  he  found  that  the  Vir,";inia  Indians  "had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fixed  Stars  and  had  observed  the  North  Star  and 
the  course  of  the  Constellations  about  yt ,  and  liad  called 
the  s^oat  bear  Manguakaiau,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fies the  s'iine"- 

As  3i;;ong  most,  if  not  all,  semi-barbarous  tribes  the 
knov/ledge  of  the  "Virginians"  as  to  medicine  and  its  appli- 
cations to  surgery  and  the  healing  art  was,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  not  to  be  sneered  at,  though,  on  the  whole, 
it  certainly  v:ill  not  enthuse  us.   The  medicine  of  these  In- 
dians consisted  almost  exclusively  of  roots  and  the  "barkes" 
of  trees;  very  rarely  was  it  that  the  leaves  of  trees  or 
herbs  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  v/ound  in  its  first  stages,  caLised  by  the 
stroke  of  an  axe,  s.vord  or  some  sharp  weapon,  the.  juice  of 
certain  herbs  was  employed;  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  com- 
pound fracture  or  a  shot-wound  they  had  no  established  meth- 
od of  treatment  save  the  application  of  poultices,   ''^or  was 
their  knowledge  of  treating  old  ulcers  or  scarified  hurts 
of  much  m.ore  account,  though  the  fact  that  they  did  have  a 
crude  surgical  instrument  for  making  incisions  would  seem 

(1)  In  Neill  London  Co.  of  Va.  pp.  2751,279;  cf .  "Mova  Bri- 
tannia'^ in  Force,  vol.1. 

(2)  Smith:  Gen.I-Iist.  bk. 2, pp. 364;  ?^ap  of  Va.  p. 74;  Bever- 
ley, P. 17-;  Strachey,  p. 103 
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to    implj''  a  kjao'.vledge   of   the   benoficial   results   of   lancing 

(1) 
in   such  cases. 

Persons  who  were  suffering,  then,  fron  wounds  or 
disease  among  these  "Virginians"  were  treated  for  all  ail- 
ments  in  one  of  five  v/ays :   (1)  by  sucking  (if  a  wound  or 
other  inf  larrii-nation)  ■  (2)  by  scarification  (if  an  inflamma- 
tion); (3)  by  cauterization  (this  was  brought  about  by  ap- 
plying red-hot  reods  to  thn  seat  of  inf lainmation,  which  had 
been  cooled  as  far  as  possible  by  the  application  of  wet 
cloths); (4)  by  the  administration  of  certain  herbs,  roots, 
bark  or  loaves  either  externally  or  internally  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  finally  (5)  by  the  "sv/eat  ing-system"  of  treyt- 

(3) 
ment.   These  Indians  also  possessed  powerful  antidotes 

against  rattle-snake  bites,  some  of  these  as  given  by  Col- 

(4) 
onel  Y/m.  Byrd  are  as  follows  :- 

(1)-  Rattle-snake  root  or  Star-grass,  which,  "worked  by 

■^''iolent  Sweat". 

(2)-    St. Andrew's   Cross;    this  was   a    "coniinon   remedy"- 

(3)-  Ipncacuana,  which  was  called  "Indian  physic"- 

(4)-  Fern-root. 

Among  other  herbs  and  roots  frequently  employed  by 

(1)  Smith,  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  pp.  364, 365. 

(2)  Cf. 'Tones,  "Antiquities",  p 

(3)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Virginia,  pp.  172-175. 

(4)  Byrd's  Westover  I'SS.  vol.  1,  p.S^.eH-r 


so 

the  medic  ins-wen  v/ero  (1)  the  puccoon  and  v/ild-angelica 
pounded  together  and  mixed  with  bear's  oil;  this  served  as 
an  ointment,  (2)  V/apieh,  a  kind  of  earth  of  a  medicinal 
quality,  (3)  ^Vissacan  a  sort  of  root,  bruised  and  applied 
to  wounds  and  (4)  Sassafras,  emploj^ed  as  a  remedy  for  syph- 
ilis.  Of  these  V/issacan  and  Puccoon  v/ere  the  most  esteemed 

(1) 
medicines,   but  a  decoction  of  cassine  or  ilex  yupon  was 

also  highly  poi^alar  both  as  a  purgative  and  as  an  adjuvant 

(2) 
to  the  healthy  action  of  mind  and  body.   With  regard  to  the 

real  value  of  the  "physic"  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  Mr.  N. 

(3) 
Morean  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  says  that 

they  "have  the  best  secrets  any  Physician  in  Europe  miglit 

have"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  they  had  taught  him  how  to 

cure  any  intermittent  fever  "in  two  days  time"- 

Every  spring  it  was  a  ci^stcm  of  these  Indians  pre- 

siamablv  to  improve  their  health,  to  make  themselves  sick  by 

(4) 
drinking  the  extract  of  the  root  wissocan  with  water.  This 

acted  in  an  exceedingly  drastic  manner  as  a  purgative  and 

general  cleanser  of  the  system,  but  so  debilitating  were 

its  effects  upon  the  system,  that  three  or  four  days  were 

necessary  to  recover  -orte-   from  its  action. 


(1)  Beverley,  History  of  Va.  p. 172;  Smith,  Gen. Hist,  bk.2 
p. 369;  Strachey,  p. 110;  Hariot  in  Hak.  iii,.  p. .'516. 

(2)  Howe's  Hist.  Coil's  of  Virginia,  p. 140;  C .C . Jones ,p. 11 

(3)  Hist. Coil's,  of  Amer.  Col.  Church,  p. 30;  cf.  Jones 
"Antiquities"  etc.  P. 34. 

(4)  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  Bk,2,  pp. 369-370. 
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For  dropsies,  swellinf^s  and  to  relieve  fatigue  a 
sort  of  "sweating-system"  of  treatment  like  our  Russian 
bath  was  highly  esteemed:  and  as  evidence  of  their  high  re- 
gard for  such  treatment,  a  sweating  house  and  attendant 

physician  was  to  be  fou'-id  in  every  town.   The  process  is 

(1) 
best  described  by  Beverley   as  follows: 

"The  doctor  takes  three  or  four  large  stones,  which 

after  being  heated  red-hot,  he  places  them  in  the  middle  of 

a  stove,  hanging  on  them  some  of  the  inner  bark  of  oak 

beaten  in  a  mortar  to  keep  them  from  burning.   This  being 

done,  they  creep  in  six  or  eight  at  a  tim.e,  or  as  many  as 

the  place  will  hold  and  then  close  up  the  mouth  of  the 

stove,  v/hich  is  ustially  made  like  ar.  oven,    in  some  bank 

near  the  water-side.   In  the  meantime,  the  doctor  to  raise 

a  steam,  after  they  have  been  standing  a  little  while, 

pours  cold  water  on  the  stones,  and  now  and  then  sprinkles 

the  oven  to  keep  them  from,  fainting.   After  they  have  sweat 

as  long  as  they  can  well  endure,  they  sally  o^^t  and  forth- 

v/ith  plunge    them.s elves   over  head  and   ears    in   cold   water, 

which    instantly   closes  up   the   pores,   and   preserves   them 

(2) 
from   taking  cold." 

(1)  Deverley,  History  of  Va.  pp.  172,173. 

(2)  For    a  general   discussion  of  medicine   among   the   aborig- 
ines  see  Bartel's    "Medec  in   der  Natur(ifilker"- 

r 
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To  ciir&  swellings  they  made  use  of  small  pieces 

(1) 
of  touchwood  of  the  size  and  shape  of  cloves.   These  were 

inserted  into  the  inflamed  spot,  then  burnt  to  the  flesh, 

from  w>ience  the  pus  or  inflamed  matter  was  slacked  by  the 

mouth  of  the  physician.   T-he^e.  physicians ,  hov/ever,  or 

"medicine-men"  who- combined  the  functi-ens- of  doctors  (or 

conji-irors)  and  priest-s  made  a  mucPi  p;reater  use  of  "charms 

to  cure"  than  of  medicine.   "With  their  charms  and  Rattles" 

(5) 
says  Smith,  "and  an  infernal  rout  of  -vords  and  actions  they 

will  seeme  to  suck  their  (i.e.,  their  patient's)  inward 

grief e  from  their  navels  or  their  grieved  places"-   Wi^feh 

iLe.gard._to  their  knowledge ,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed 

trhst^   they  made  a  great  secret  ©#-=it ,  excusing  themselves 

from  divulging  it  on  the  plea  that  -^their  gods  would  be  an- 

gry  with  them  should  they  'discover  3u«4^— and— sy^Ji-  part  of 

A>,..,:      (3) 
their  knowledge*^ 

It  was,  however,  in  their  qualitj^  of  seers  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  mantic   art  that  these  "medicine-men" 
v/ere  especially  prominent  and  inflLient  ial ;  and,  in  this  re- 
gard they  are  especially  deserving  of  out  attention.   V/e 
are  informed  that  Powhatan  was  "not  meanly  (slightly)  jeal- 

(1)  Smith's  Generall  Historie,  bk.2,  pp.  369-370 

(2)  Smith,  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 370. 

(3)  Hariot    in   Arber's   Edition  of  Capt.    ,1.    Smith,    p. 322. 
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ous  and  careful"  to  divest  of  their  fell  in^-ort  some  of  the 

prophicies  of  his  conjuror  or  priests,  inasmuch  as  thej- 

were  calculated  to  be  subversive  of  his  "Empire"-   One  of 

these  "prophicies"  was  to  the  effect  that  a  nation  shoul'd  c^-  j. 

over  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  utterly  destroy  the  "Empire"- 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  dangerous  prophicies  the 

old  "Emperour" ,  Kerod-like,  exterminated"  all  such  who 

might  lye  under  any  doubtful  constinac  tion  of  the  said 

(1) 
prophecie"  -  -  -  -  "and  so",  says,  Strachey,  "remain  all 

the  Chessapeans  to  this  daye  and  for  this  cau.se  extinct"- 

Another,  however,  of  their  prophecies  was  even  more 
curious  and  interesting;  indeed,  to  judge  b^-  the  account 
of  Strachey  the  accuracy  with  -vhich  it  predicted  events  is 
not  exceeded  by  anir   other  oracle  ancient  or  modern.   Writ- 
ing about  1612,  Strachey  gives  this  interesting  "prophesie" 
as  follov:s :   ""Phgrt  they  should  twice  overt>irow  and  dishear- 
ten the  attemptors,  and  sucli  strangers  as  should  invade 
their  territories  and  labor  to  settle  a  plantation  among 
them,  hvLt    the  third  tyme,  they  should  themselves  fall  into 
subjection  and  under  their  conquest.   It  will  be  needless 
to  remind  the  reader  that  sue!i  events  as  this  "prophesie" 
(1)   Strachey.  History  of  a  Travaile  into  Va.^ritannia .p. lOl 
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foretells,  literally  took  place.   The  Indians  did  only  too 

truly  twice  (in  1622,  1544)  overthrow  and  dishearten  their 

English  "attemptors " ,  but  the  "third  tyme"these  very  sa^ie 

Indians  cei'tainly  did  "themselves  fall  in  their  sixbj  ect ion- 
ID 
Traditions,  also,  almost  equally  peculiar  those  Indians  had 

v;hich  were  preserved  by  the  priests;  but  into  them  it  v/ill 

be  needless  to  inquire. 

(1)      Byrd;      V/estovor  MSS.    vol.1,    p.  175.;  Ui  ^'<a<r.s  ■.  -. 
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GOVER^IJ^ENTAL-^^^gl'ITUTIQN.S^OF  TITE  VIR- 
GINIA INDIANS. 

(1) 
Captain  John  Sinith   tells  us  that  altho^i^-h  ***tLS_, 

(■  r)MnjUw—p»fctfi3..aJL,Xj.T,.a ._,»,_ tb°  Va .  Indians/  were  very  barbarous 
;,-3t  thoir  government  was  of  s  ;ch  a  character,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  obedience  of  peo- 

pie. that  it  excelled  the  government  of  many  places  that 

/' 

would  bo  counted  "^^s^^f-^civil" .      The    form  of   this   government 

^Ithrit-s-^ apparatus   of   cockarouses     — -.verowances  and  cawcaw- 

.'^a8-s-o-ag^'Ws^"*"'et-c  »  ,    was  monarchial   and   too   ;  :u  oh  of  - 1  h-g   imp  e- 

rial    H«^e;    for,    says    Strachey,      "one  Plmperour  ruleth  over 

I'lany  kings   or  wei-owances "  ,    representing  his    "Imperial  High- 

(5) 
ness"  throughout  the  c'ountryjO-f--'I''§eri?.commaea:lTv_ 

This  ^mperoriJ'''-,  a  ruler  corresponding  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  IIoj  _ga'- J  -i;?tr)-ftgr5ggrf^s[g3xr:t..  "great  V/ar  Soldier") 
of  the  Iroqiiois,  was  know'  to  the  narly  settlers  of  Virginia 
of  the  name  of  Powhatan.   His  ordinary  name,  however,  among 

his  own  subjects  was  V/ahunsonacock .    The  extent  of  his  do- 

(7) 
minion  was  wide  and  the  number  of  his  subjects  large,    con 

(1)    ^n...  Hist.    bk.2,p.375;    Stith  p.  54 

(-2)        -Is. aur -word    "eauGua"   a   survival -of -.tJaiji_lndta.ia-W.©^d:-? — 
i  i  !  f&4-     Strache2j._ja--^ft^_,.^  /  '^  . 

^        {A^ ibid.^p.47^r"  -    ,  -  ■  ' 

(-5)      IsenaWfWi^ah- the-^name  given  to  Va.by   Ind's    ibid. p. 47 

V  W-^"'See   Smith,    Geiu__Hi_st.    bk.2,   p. 375;;;- siJijira^,.__Ti.*J:ZL.^_£u^i 

(7)      See   Su.pra   pr^- For  a   gen.critiqiie'of  gov',    of   Inds.in 
gen.    see-  MoiTgan ,  Ane-.    Soc>    pp*    G2-150.  . 


siclering  the  sparse  population  of  aboriginal  North  America. 

On  the  ^outh   ,  it  extended  to  the  bands  of  Chowanocks  and 

Mansoags  (i.e.  the  present  IT..C  .rijie)  ;  on  the  north,  its 

furthest  limit  was  the  "pallisadoed  tov/n  Tockwough  at  the 

bend  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  latitude  forty  degrees;  south 

west,  a  ten-day''s  journey  was  necessary  to  get  beyond  its 

(2) 
limits  to  Anoeg,  "whose  houses"  says  Strachey    are  built 

as  ours";  to  the  west,  the  "empire"  extended  to  the  moiin- 
tains;  north-west,  its  limits  were  the  bounds  of  the  Massa- 
woweekes  and  -^ocootawwanoughs'^f^  unfriendly  nations;  north- 
east, the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Indians  ac- 
knowledged his  sway. 

The  '^nperoTdr'^Powhatan' s  chief  places  of  residence 
v;9re  three^  his  c-hi-e#~and-  favourite  ojie ,  when  the  Em^lish 
first  came  to  Virginidsj^  Werowocomoco j^-zas  situated  on  the 

north  side  of  the  Paiiiunkej^  river  some  ten  miles  from  .Tames- 

(4) 
tcv.'n  in  the  present  county  of  Gloucester   (;)•  btrf' afterwards 

"Jtired  and  disgusted  at  the  'Encroachments  of  the  English, 

the  oli^.  EmperoiH  lef  t  Werowocomoco  and  went  to  live  at  Ora- 

pakes ,  situated,  "in  the  deserts  at  the  top  of  the  river 

(5) 

Chickahomania  betweene  Youghtam -nd  and  Powhatan"   Another 

^(1) Strachey. 48 

(2)  Strachey,  Al   f   following  Smith,  bk.2,  p. 375. 

(3)  Ib.id-.r.i7 

(4)  Stith,  p. 53;  "^Newes  from  Virginia*  p. 11 


favorite  residence  of  his  was  Powhatan,  a  locality  about  a 

mile  beloiy  where  Richmond  city  now  stands. 

Vv'itli  reference  to  personal  appearance,  Powhatan  is 
(1) 
described  by  Strachey    as  "  a  goodly  old  man  and  not  yet 

shrincking,  though  well  beaten  with  many  cold  and  stronge 
winters  -  -  -  supposed  to  be  little  lesse  trian  eighty  yegrs 
old  -  -  -,  with  graie  haires,  but  plaine  and  thin,  hanging 
upon  his  broad  sholders ,  some  fewe  haires  upon  his  chin, 
and  so  on  his  upper  lippe;  he  hath  beene  a  strong  and  able 
salvadge,  synowye ,  and  of  a  daring  spirit,  vigilant,  ambi- 
tious, subtle  to  enlarge  his  dominions;  for,  '  ut  the  conn- 
tryes  Powhatan,  Arrohateck,  Appamatuck ,  Pamunkey,  Youghta- 
mund  and  Hattapanient   which  are  said  to  come  unto  him  by 

nheritance,  all  the  rest  od  his  territoryes  before  named 
(3) 
and  expressed  in  the  mappe ,  and  which  are  adjoining  to  that 

river  whereon  we  are  seated,  they  report  to  have  been  eyth- 

er  by  force  subdued  unto  him  or  through,  fear  yielded,* 

cruell  hath  he  been  and  quarrellous ". 

Powhatan^^JJa^ii:^'-  to  eum-up ,  wa-s-  remarkable  as  well 

for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  body  as  for  his  energet^ 


ic  and  ambitio-as  mind.   He  was  a  conqueror  t:— a-^savage  tj^e 

_A _  "" 

(1)  Ibid.    p. 47. 

(2)  _  gee~Sinith' s   "ap.    in   Arbor. 


G-f  Caesar  and  J- ike  him,  had  his  provincos  an-d— "sub-re^ulr" . 
::e  maintained  an  absolute  rule  over  his  subjects,  and  like 
his  -^0731  brother^' James  I.  of  England  held  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  .^jus  'Divinum'*'.'  Plis  subjects  esteemed  him  "not 
only  as  a  king,  but  as  alr.ost  a  divinity".   In  his  person 

he  united  the  supreme  executive,  ^egislat ive'^^  and  "judi- 

(1) 
cial  powers.   He  maintained  a  savage  state   ?nd  had  cer- 
tain of  the  privileges  of  royalty.   A  guard  of  fifty  or 

(2) 
sixty  men  watched  over  his  personal  safety  day  and  nighty 

.") 

li'egular  days  were  appointed  in  v/hich  all  his  subjects  plan- 

(3) 
ted  and  harvested  his  corn  for  him,  laying  it  up  in  "howses 

apoynted  for  that  piirpose.  "   The  principal  of  these  treas- 
ure houses  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  Orapakes   in  a 
wood.   It  was  fifty  to  sixty  yards  long  and  frequented  only 
by  priests  and  in  it  was  stored  not  only  corn  but  all  the 

"imperial"  treasures,  viz.,  skins,  copper,  paint,  beads, 

(4) 
arms  o£   all  kinds,  etc.   His  v/ives  were  many;  he  had,  says 

(5j 
Strachey,   "a  multiplic itie  of  women",  two  or  more  of  whom 

accompanied  him  on  all  occasions;  his  children  likewise 

were  many.   Strachey  states  that  at  the  time  he  wrote   Pow- 

(1)  See  description  of-fhis  royal  magnificence  in  Smith, 
CiGn^jHist.^bk.3,p.405  and  399-400. 

(2)  Tbid_.  bk.2,  p. 376;  Strachey,  p. 51. 

(3)  Spolman,  ^Xa^lsxci-^oZ-M^ .    p.  CXI. 

(4)  Smith.  Gen.^^  Hist,  bk.2, p. 375;  Strachey,  p. 55. 

(5)  See   pi3rte /Powhatan  surroimded  by  his   Wives'^   f^i^frt  j:«-frf ) 
^Smith's   Hap.      For  names   of  v/ives   see    Strachey,    p. 54. 
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hatan  had  "then  lyving  twenty  sons  and  t'.v^lve  daix?7hters, 
including  V/inganuske  and  Pocahontas";  such  of  his  wives  as 
he  "cot  tyred  of  he  bestowed  upon  his  friends  as  doth  the 
Turk . " 

Succession  to  the  office  of  "Einpero^r"  among  the  '"'ir- 

(1) 
ginia  tri'jes  'vas  through  the  female  line.   The  dignity  de- 
scend a  from  uncle  to  nephe'v  or  from  brother  to  brother, e.g. 
Powhatan's  dominions  vionld   descend- hot  to  anj''  of  his  numer- 
ous sons  or  daughters,  but  to  his  brothers  Opitchapan, 
Opechancanough  and  Kekataugh  and  their  sisters. 

The  empire  of  Powhatan  for  -governmental  purposes  im^ 
was  made  up  of  many  subdivisions  or   -^e^^^eais^  ma-n^y-af  them 
corresponding  to  tribal  or  gentile  divis  ions  ,' some  resiilt- 
ing  from  other  causes  -*  &nd  ^he  character  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Emperor  and  his  .;9'sub-£:g+[jX3F*  does  not,,--&CL, 


present  very  marked  differences  from 


(1)  See  Strachey,  p. 43;  Smith,  Gen^J_Iis_t.  bk.'^,  p. 376, (A) 
Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 170;  Morgan's  Anc. Soc,  pp. 153 

-183.  ^'""' /..*■•-...-  J   '  " 

(2)  Thomas  Jeff er son ^..Ja^>vr^v^.yl.tUinks    the  offices  were 
held  in  rotation  (ITotes  pn  Va.p.34r))  but  everything 
goes  to  prove  that  he  i&-^wrong.  See  Lawson  ,IIist  .of 
Carolina  p. 195;  strachey,  pp. 55-53. 

(3}   Strachey,  pp.  55-63; 
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that  existing,  in  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  Southern  Indi- 
ans.  Every  town  or  village  with  its  surrounding  territory 


surro- 


constituted  a  ^^^ahri-er-"  ,  and  thet-e  ""^s-hiers^    of  which  there 
were  aboat  thirty-four,  were  comparatively  independent  save 
with  regard  to  the  "Emperour"  ,  -vho  maintained  his  aiUhority 
in  them  through  his  "potty  werowances"  or  vice-gerents. 
There  was  a  werowance  or  "sub-regulus "  appointed  for  each 
■"^s-h-ireTT™*^  and  in  it  he  maintained  si^preme  avithority,  exer- 
cising the  poweyof  life  and  death  over  his  subjects,  but 
paying,  at  the  sano  time,  an  exorbitant  tribute  in  kind, 

amounting  -ars^lir-d-id,^  as  •rre   are  told,  to  eight  tenths  of  all 

(1) 
their  rude  wealth.    The  territory  was  thus  held,  it  would 

seem,  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure  of  the  sovereign  lord  Pow- 
hatan(0  airdr  Irto  such  governmental  institution  as  a  "confeder- 
acy"  at  least  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  -jvord  ,  ex- 
isted among  the  Virginia  tribes;  for,  in  every  instance,  we 
find  the  principle  of  cohesion  among  the  elements  of  the 
so-called  "confederacies"  resulting  from  fear,  not  from  a 
voluntary  union  of  independant  equals. 

Land  -imong  the  Virginia  Indians  was  held  in  common, 
each  inhabitant  of  the  different  petty  kingdoms  having  equal 

(1)  The  names  of  these  Werowances  and  thee  xtent  of  their 
domains  are  given  by  Strachey,  pp.r)6-63;  Beverley,  p.  131; 
and  Stith,  p. 54. 
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V 

rights  and  hunting  privileges Q'  private  property,  hov/ever, 

(1) 
in  dwellings  and  gai-dens  was  conceded  and  respected  by  all 

In  each  of  the'*^h-4-ers-"  the  governinental  machinery  consisted 

of  four  functionaries,  and  viz. (a) cockarouse  or  sachem,  the 

■".Verowance   or  war-loader,    (c)the    tribal    council   and    (d)    the 

priests;    these  must   be^'described    in  order. 

The   cockarouse   was   the  first   man   in  dignity   and    in- 

fluence    in  his'*~&h4ri5T^  or  kingdom;    he   had  also    "the   honor 

to   be  of   the   king  or   queen's    council".      One  rendered  worthy 

by   experience   and  wisdom  was    invariably   chosen   to    t'lis  high 

(3) 
office  by  tJae— v-oiQ0--oi:  his   fellow-tribesmen.        Me  v/as   the 

highest   civil  magistrate   and    had   a    "great    share    in  adminis- 
tration" , presiding  as   he   did   over   the    counc  il  ^e^:-ma-t»■he«^?m- 
-ietr  oi^tTlTirtTT^d^B^,  which   frequentl:'   convened    in    the   public 
square   of   the    town.      Next    in  governmental  aut':ority   to   the 
'  cockarouse  ^j4e[  also   a  member  of   the  grand  Katchacomico   of  ' 

^ -y^-— -        (4) 

rPowhatary was    the  wero-.vance     or  war-chief   andleader    in  hunt-- 


ing  and  fishing  expeditions.v  It  was  he  that  led 
jma— in  war,  though  in  peace  his  authority  was  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  cockarouse;  still  ho  acted  as  an  off-set  to 

(1)  Bev4'^ffi|st_.  of_Xa.  .p.  178;  Archae^logia  Americana  ,IV.p.  61 

(2)  Bev;it''|iistTo'f  Va..  p.131;,   55^ith*s   Gen.J-Iist.    bk.2,p.S77 
Cf.    the'"l.Uco"of   the    Sou/^r'ibeq^-aiM^La-son,    p.  195,    and 
Jones'/Antiquities'^   p.  11. 

(3)  This   office^     was   sometimes  hereditary.      See  Morgan's 
^  Anc  i, ent    So c  i  e  t  y ''  VV  •    170-175. 

(4)  Beverley,    p. 179. 
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the  pov/er  of  »the  sachem  and  saw  that  the  f  Ernperop.r' Sf  au- 
thority was  maintained.  Plis  appointment  was  made/by  the 
/'•EmperoTir*  not  by  his  tribesmen  -(^as^^iiSiiaL— t.hi«g^ . 

Thero  was  always  a  place  of  council  in  every  town  ,"-'.'■''■' ^ 
debatjf-ng  an  regulating  its  individual  affairs/'i  «mtl"^me 


general  council  house  at  Werowocomoco  t^-^The  Place-of 
ConScil'^ — pcnr-e^cTT'STTerTC^  vCfrlCtl  regulated  matters  of  gen- 
eral concern  to  the  whole  empire.   In  its  deliberations  the 
most  profound  respect  was  shown  to  the  ^mperoyr]!\  ^ws  and 
genuflexions  occurred  with  s^tartling  frequency/;\  ^j  decoct  ion 
of  cassine  or  the  ilex  yupon  was  drunk  as  a  preliminary 


to  solemn  deliberations;  rQTiv  such  a  mixture  was  supposed  to 

remove  ail  hindrances  to  clear  and  exhaustive  thought. 

(1) 
Prom  De  Bry    we  havo  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  cockarouse 

and  warriors  in  consultation.  -^ 

Outside  the  iBa-te^moomleo  the  relation  existing  be- 

tv/een  the  cocharoiise  and  werowance  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

commons  on  the  other  was  free  and  unrestrained.   These  -tisss^- 

j^chief  menX  were  distinguished  from  the  common  herd  only  by 

a  3calp-lock/e  /they  made  their  own  tools  and  weapons  and 

frequently  woi'ked  in  the  fields  "/ith  the  rest.   It  was 

rarely  that  tyranny  was . exercised  by  them  over  their  sub- 

(2) 
jects;  freedom, even  license  was  the  rule.    The  germs  of 

(1)  Brevis  Narratio,  pl.xxix. 

(2)  Stith,  p. 95. 
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sucl:   an    instiJbiition  as    slavery,    however,    if  not   the    insti- 
tution   itself ,  existed   amon^r   the  Virginia    Indians;    for  Bev- 

(1) 
erley        speaks    of    "people   of  a   rank    inferior   to   the   commons 

a   sort   of   servants    -    -    -   called  black  boyes   attendant  upon 

the    sentry   to   do   their    servile   offices".       In   the   hands   of 

the   chief  men  was   also   the   common   store   of  the   tribe;    and 

(2) 
in  their  reception  of   brother  werowances.      These  ;iferrcrwaTr^ 

-OQ^ ,    it    should  be   well   remembered,    coiild    enter    into   no   mea- 


sure  of  a   public   nature  without    the   concurrence   of  [the    tri- 
bal nsaltCLhae-efiMLCO   and   the    favourable   opinion   of  the.people   at 
large.        V/Taen  any  matter  was    t~lf©i!aig^  proposed  ,  it  vras    the 
usual   thing   for   a  long   consultation   to   take  place  between 
th':    chiefs    and   the   p^rrtJslbi-'CT'  conjurors    "their  allies   and 
nearest    friends^arrtt^a  unanimous   decision  b-©inc  reached,  Ay^ 
was   delivered   to    the   people. 

The   sole-controlling    influence    that    governed   the 
couns-e4r3-   in    the  making   of   their"laws"   was    their    inate   sense 
of   what   was    right,   proper   or    expedient;    consequently,    the 
morality  of   their  rulings  was   not  high.      V/e   say   rulings, 

for   the  Virginia    Indians   had  no   laws    in   thejproper   sense   of 

I 

that  term  as  administered  by  a  supreme  authority  and  enfor- 
ced by  a  police.   Their  only  controlling  influences  7reve 

(1)  Beverley,  p. 179. see  also  Smith,  Gen.Hist.  bk.4,p.570. 

(2)  De  Bry,  pis.  xxxvii ,xxxviii ,xxxix. 

(3)  Burke,  Hist.  Va.  3,  pp. 52,53. 
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(1) 
their  "manners",  their  moral  sense  of  right  and  Mfrong  and 

that  potent  lever  of  society  known  as  custom,  fashion,  pub- 
lic opinion,  sense  of  honor .  OTr'vfh%X.=s£S^ .      Offences  \vere 
punished  by  contempt,  exclusion  from  society  and,  in  some 

instances,  by  c.OTi"d~i-^  .j^unishment-. ThB— perta-lty:-,  however, 

did  not  always  "fit  the  crime,  "for  the  Virp:inia  Indians  had 
'  no  written  laws,  but  like  the  Spartanc obeyed  the  sanction 
of  unv/ritten  custom, handed  down  by  their  old  men;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  in  the  first  of  Sir-ifT— ^?a■iT^e■' s  stages  of 
jiarisprudential  advance,  ^^-l^^-'^^'-^^-  '    --  7   /'"^  /r^       j     ■- 


By  way  of  recapitulation  and  summary,  then,  we  may 

make  the  following  statements  in— t!iesiB--ftMi'-m  as  to  the  or- 

"•anization  of  the  ?'-si«W**--e^f»---4efiW:«4t!rrrnD"^ 

r  ^  (2) 

1,  Each  had   a   well-defined   territory  and   a   nameg  j,^ 

2.  A  fe'v  4i^hem  had  a    dialect  ipeculiaiy  t&   their,  -i^-strtgr" 

«  .-'■■         ■- ■ 

3  i-Cos-t   probably   the   cockarouse  v/^as    elected*    the   werow- 

ance  W€e&  appointed  by   the  -"^Imperoiir" 

4  Each   '^strirsr"   had   its    religious    rites,    temples,    and 
attendant   priests        amli-^  y 


In 


{^) 


5.  r-i'rft^ Jin   each  there  was  a  council  of  old  men  presided 
over  by  the  cockarouse. 

(1)  Jefferson,  Notes.,  p. 138;  Stith,  p. 54;  Force,  l,p.ll. 

(2)  Strachey,  ch.IV.  Smith,  Gen. Hist,  bk.2,  p. 377. 

i  (4)  Strachey,  p. 57,  et  seq;.  Morgan ,  pp.lL2-121;  Jone3,Ant 

''■■  C5^)  Strachey,  p. 82;  -^ 

<  ^)  Beverley,  pp.  178,179;  Jones,  Pres^)/state  of  Va.p.S. 
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In  order  to  cive   a  better  conception  of   the  duties 

of  v/erowance  and  cockarouse,  I  have  from  a  study  b^ti^h  of 

the  original  authorities  and  of  the  customs  of  the  kindred 

tribes  gat  her  edi^e:^^^b-i-t~-&f  the  duties  of  each  office. 
j'--._. , _^'^ 

The' cockarouse  of  the  Virginia  tribes ,  t-hs-n.,^  corres- 

(1) 

ponding  to  the  Ha-gar-na-go-v/er   of  the  Iroquois,  had  the 

follo-.ving  specific  duties  and  privilep-es  :- 

/ij-   Tlie  first  fruits  v/ere  assigned  him  1 

( - ) 
/2-f   He  had  charge  of  all  p'^^^lic  and  private  concerns  ^ 

(Z-j        He  presided  at  the  tribal  council,  and  wa-s  a 

(2) 
delegate  to  the  Imperial  Council^ 

4-  iris  office  was  for  life  or  during  good  behavior  ^ 

5-  His  office  was  elective,  thoup;h  sometimes  he- 

(4) 
reditary- 

Gr        romales    .-.-e   eligible    to    the   office   of  Pocka- 

rouse- 

7-    Succession  to  "his  office  was  always  in  the 

Q 

female  lihe- 

(7) 
8^   There  might  be  several  cockaroLises  to  each  tribe-, 

(1)  See  J 'organ:  Anc .  Socity,  p.     ;  Strachey,  p. 51; 
Jones'  "Anticfuities"  p.  12. 

(2)  Beverley,    p.l79- 

(3)  Strachey,    pp.    57-63;    Bev. 

(4)  See  I'organ.    Anci^t    Soc.    p.  17Q    Strachey,    pp.    57-63.^^- 

(5)  r<^->^^^i>ia--p^ 3^~i^  ^77.^^^^^^^^xv   -z^-2^^^^^  c^^^^u^ 

(7)      Strachey,    p. 62.  ( 
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The   divties   and  privileges   of   the   v/ercvanco ,    corres- 
ponding as   he  did   in  most   respects   to   the  Ha-sa-no-v/a-no 
-i^i-^^iTBTBrf^^rrm^e^-Qf    the    Iroquois^  were   about  as    follows :- 


1-        He   led   the   warrior's    in  v/ar ,    havinr^  charge   of 

(1) 

all  military  affairs ^v\ 

(2) 
He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  , 

(3) 

PIg    was    appointed  by   the  /Empero'^r'^,. 


Ke  was   tVie   vice4-gcrent   of   the   ^M^m-peroTJir"    and   as 

'imperial    lep-ate    (cf.    Roman   proconsul)    kept    the 

(4) 
people    in  subjection     / 

/    5-        He   collected   and   paid   tribute    (/  S/lO   of  all 

(5) 
their  possessions)    to    the   /Emperoiir*-,' 

5-        He   presided  over   the   council   of    ^he    ^Shier"    in 

/S) 
the  absence   of   the   cockarouse'^  -j    to   whom  4^^  as    a 

general   rule   lield-^.   subordinate,' pe-944iaaXlJ3iit 
(7) 
7-        ITe   declared  war  ^~    ^crrST 

)■  '  -_  -   ^(^^ 

S-   .^'taintained  a  rude  state- 

The  priosts  also  played  a  large  part  in  Indian  af- 
fairs.  Before'v  everj^  expedition  and  in  all  deliberations, 

(9) 
lie  was  consulted,   and  never  did  the  v/erowance  determine 


(1)  Beverley,  p. 179;  Strachey,  p.  100. 

(2)  Smith,  Gen._Hist.  bk.2,  p.377-i==^^- ^~-- ' 

(3)  Implied  by"  Strachey,  p.57i«^ 

(4)  'V'lt  prnbnMy  thr  ni-rr  "?"i^^.':"''^ff"rrT"'^  c:i.^^^v,a.r '  c.  account/, 

(5)  Strachey,  p. SI 

(o)  A  power  implied  in  the  conception  of  the  office  5 

(7)  A  power  imf^lied  by  his  au.thority  over  military  affairs 

(r>)  See  aec'.ts  of  such  "state"  in  Smi th, Percy  , Strachey  , etc 

(9)  Strachey,  PfSl;  Smith,  Gen*9ist.  bk.2,p 
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upon  a  hostile  expedition  without  his  sanction,;  f-ai!^,  Jie  it 
v,'a3  ^  v/ho ,  like  the  augur  at  Rome,  could  look  into  the  fu- 
ture  and  foretell  the  prosperous  or  unfortunate  issue  of 

■e n  smsiried   up  beitrw . 
Of  the  general  council  or  Matchacomico  of  Powhatan, 
whicli  may  be  designated  the  congress  or  legislature  of  the  / 
"Conf  ederacj?-"  ,  we  can  wi-t+r"-fuii-^e«:f"i4e'HG-&  make  the  follow- 
ing statements  iE.--44:veirrs~Ttr¥^TK^.....----^ 


JOt  was  composed  of  the  cockarouses,  priests,  etc.  of 

(2) 
the  .aubject,  tribes,' 


allied, 


It   had    the   chief  authority   over   the    "Confederacy"    in 

(3) 
conjunction  with   the  /Empe roUrXx/ __^ 

' — ^^^  ( 4 ) 

//fs-)    It  Y/as  open  to  popular  influence  J^^  for  it 

'         fa-^   called  together  by  people  ^dL,^u;:illri-i--''''' 

v/as    1>-  under  circumstances  known  to  all.  'V''^.''  i^^ 
^-  open  to  every  one^  ~-^--  . 

(5) 


(4-/   It  was  presided  over  bv  Powhatan» 

VJ _ 11^ ^  ,6) 

I  54        It   was,    for  the  most   part^an  /advisory  bodyi^ 

G-f        It   declared  war   and  made  peace  according   to    the  Em- 
1  -tn 

perour's  willv 


(1)  See    i-«f2ia=:pp^  l^?^ri^i^-;^'       • 

(2)  See   Hugh   Jones'  present    State   of  Va.       p. 8 

(3)  Implied    in   Smith' s~Genr.Hist.    bk.3,    p.400- 

(4)  Beverley,   Hist,    of  Va.    p.150- 

(5)  Smith's   Gen.    Hist.    bk.    3,   p.450- 

(6)  Hugh  Jonis '  Present  State  of  Va. ,  p.  18- 
j(-Z4 ^Aucrnoto  on  nn^t  rngf^) 
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It   conducted   all /foreign  relations*'    - / 

(2)^ 

8/    Its  action  }iad  always  to  be  unanimous  y* 

— — —Kzy 


m 


It  mana,^ed  general  domestic  affairs  <f3 
The  councils  of  the  "^^i^i-er^"  or  petty  kingdoms  cor- 
responded as  a  menoral  nxle  to  that  of  the  "Empire"  ,mu-ta44rS- 


ttfttt^iiKH-B  -  '''hat ever  ma;-  have  been  the  rood  government  exer- 

(4) 
cised  by  such  petty  chiefs  over  their  territories,  the  /Em- 

perouri>^  certainly  governed  ,  in  an  exceedingly  tyrannical 
manner,  if  we  may  tr\ist  our  authorities,  ^ivhat  tf^  ^Qi..  p  .  , 
thfi^^-^^^itnpe-youi'^Powhatar^-"  commanded  ,i?^  we  are  told,  they  dare^^ 
not  disobey  J  "for  at  his  feate  they  ^.vill  present  whatever 
he  commandeth,  and  at  the  least  froune  of  his  brow,  their 
greatest  spirits  will  tremble  with  fear"- 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  t'h^n^  and  a  careful 
studv  and  examination  both  of  the  structure  and  character 
of  the  so-called  Powhatan  "Confederacy"  iH*©«i--th-e--orT::gT:Tmi 
a-i^-ht3irltTg'£"'"-gHlt~a'-^'Cn!p-€«'iscn  v/ith  kindred  tribes  such  as 
the  Cherokees  on  the  south  and  the  Iroquois  on  the  north, 
we  sriall  be  p-ej'f eo-tl-y  justified  in  stating  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  "Confederacy"  as  follows :- 

l/   It  was  a  union  of  thirty  or  more  tribes  or  gentes; 


(1)  Pov/ers  exercised  by  every  general  Indian  council 

(2)  Morgan,  Anct.Soc.  pp.  67-130;  Tones;  Schoolcraft;  s^A-etiso 

(S)  a<mjj;.s~-^£lsm i  th ,  Beverley  ,<i-Stj*ac hey £>js-t—94^ii fi— 

(4)   Th-'T"-  (i  Bi  1  1ih9  werowances,^  says  Archer,  "have  their 

subjects  at  so  quick  command,  as  a  .-v'\   v-^n..-..    obedi- 
ence, ey^n  to  the  restitution  of  stol^  goods'!  Arch.Amer. 
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and    t-:is  -anior^  '.ras    the    result   of  conquest    in   the    tru( 

(1) 


2-f        There  v/as  a  general  cou.  cil  of  the  Confederacy,/ 

meeting  at  one  of  the  tliree  favourite  residences  of 
(2)  ^ 

Powhatan^ 

,. '  ■  '•■''''''''' 
34-    There  were  also  councils  meeting  in  each  "^Vi i &t "  or 
(3) 
tribe  - 

4h   The  tribes,  "■ahitrrs^  or  >1^ingdoms'''  did  not  ^^   oc- 
c^^py  positions  of  entire  equality  a-.ong  themselves, 
e.g.,  Mattapamient ,  Arrohatock,  Youghtamund  and  Ap- 
pamatuck,  Pumankey  and  Powhatan  were  the  roverning 
tribes,  while  the  other  "tribes"  occupied  relations 
subordinate  to  them,  just  as  in  old  Rome  the  tribes 
of  Latium  lorded  it  over  the  rest  of  the  ?;-orld,  p:ov- 
erning  therein  by  proconsuls  &«•  v/ofow  Ji'l(!Qs . 

5-   The  individual  government  of  every  "province"  or 

tribe  was  carried  on  by  the  werowances  save  in  the 
case  of  the  Chickahoraini/  tribes,  which  v/as  "-overned 
by  Elders. 

Q>^        The  cohesive  principle  of  the  "Confederacy"  was  the 
coinrnon  fear  of  the  absolute  despot  j   Powhatan,  their 

(1)  3t?T»   Strachey,    pp.    55-G3;7Smith 

(2)  &«    Smith,    Gen.    Hist,    bk.-. ,    p.  400 

(3)  9Tre   Jones,    Present   St.a.t-e  of  Ya. 

f  -;  )  Strnrhliry      ^PP-      B^-fi?)      wrml  r1     nnnn     tn — imply      thij 

(-tr)      Strachey,   pp.    61,62. 
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(1) 

conque^or . 

7-    The  werowances  v/ei'e,  in  most  instarcos,  the  deputies 

or  vice-gei*ents   of  Powhatan,   his   children  or   friends 

v/hom  h'^:"  would   substitute   for   i-obol.lious   or   conqueroi 

(2)  \ 

chiefs    -  " 

S-   All  these  tribes  paid  an  exorbitant  tribute  or  8/10 

of  a:$^  their  wealth  for  the  privilege  of  retaining, 

to  soi»e  degree  at  least, their  separate  governments 

(3) 
and  native  sachems. 

9-  There   was   no"Salic    Law"    in  Ancient  Virrr;inia.      7/omen 
were   frequently  advanced    to    the   office   of  cockarouse 
and  attended   the  43 rand  Matchacomicfi. 

^    ■■  '-'  ..    -    ■ 

10-  The  erand  Matchaconico   met  ur>on  occasions    of.  public 

nocGssity  ,J,s-rg';      T-ajiM^in   the  Mateh-a-e-ep->ico  fTouse      at 

Weroivocomcco   or  Pamunkey.      It   'vas   called   together  by 

certain  prescribed   forms,    and  had   a  re<5H-l«^   system 

(5) 
of  parliamentary  rules. 

11-  There  was  a  cou.nc  il-f  ix-e  of  the  whole  "^Qonfederacy"  . 
and  two  divisions  formed  in  line  on  each  side  of  the 
fire,  while  the /^mperoiir"'' sat  at  one  end  and  pre- 

(1)  Smith,  Ger._Hist.  bk.2,   p.377- 

(2)  Strachey,  pp.  56,57,60,52  - 

(3)  Strachey,  p. 181  • 

(4)  "^i.d,,p.56:v4'"Oholasc  ,  queene  of  Cc^aco  hanauke"  and 
"Opussoquiomiske  -  -  -a  werowanqua  of  -  -  -Appamatuck" 

(5)  For  the^Tnanner  of  Juirunonf^   see  Stracliey,  pp.  100, 101; 

infra.^p.112 
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sided.      On   such  occasions  unanimity    "as   always   requisite   To 

the   passage   of    any  measure^j/TrGedom  of  speech  under   certain 

i-ules   was   allowed,    and   frequently  great    eloquence  was  dis-: 
(1) 

played.  ,^ 

12,'-   The  influence  of  the  priests  was  enormous  in  the 

government  of  the  "confederacy"  and  its  const ituent$^ 

a«d  evoryone  followed  implicitly  whatever  the  priest 

(2) 
advised. 

These   t'.velve    theses,  embody   almost   all    that    can  be 
leai-ned   concerning    the  nature   of    the    "confederacy"   of  Pow- 
hatan;   and  much    the    same   remarks   will   apply   to    the  Manakin 

(3) 
and  Mannahoack    "confederacy",    whose   form  of   government   was 

ftte^^'possibly   similar,  if  not    identical   with    that    of    their 

kinsmen   the    Iroquois,   with  whom   they   a   century   or  so    later 
(4) 

united. 

"In  Indian  Ethnography" ,  says  Mr.L.  H.  Morgan,  "the 

subjects  of  primary  importance  are  the  geus ,  phratry,  tribe 

and  confederacy".   The  geSs ,  from  certain  hints  thrown  out 

(5) 
by  Hariot  and  other  writers,   we  are  assured  existed  in 

Virginia,  and  our  assumption  is  put  beyond  a  shadow  of 

doubt  by  the  fact  that  a  study  of  all  the  closely  related 

Algonkin  tribes  reveals  in  every  case  a  division  into 

(1)  See  plate  in  Smith's  Map,  also  opp.p.53  of  Strachey. 

(2)  Smith's  Gen.Kist..  bk.2,  p. 39?. 

(3)  Smith's  rap  of  ~^^irrrinia ,    pp.    70,72. 

(4)  Under  name  of   Tuscarora    (j(   shirt-wearing  people) 
'^^)  (oyer)      _,  _^ . _, .„„____ 


i 
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geutesv   and  usually    those   of    the    (I)   Wolf,    (II)    Turkey   and 

(III)    Tuttle.      Our  knowledge,    however,    in    this   regard    is    so 

very  meagre y-tha-f'we   can  assert-  noth^ing-de-finitel-y.      Nor  can 

we   assert   anything  more   definite  v/ith   respect    to    the  phra- 

(D— J 
try        asjan  organization  of   the  '^.^irginia   tribes,   though  it 

must   certainly   havo    existed.      As    to    the  nature  of  Virginia 
tribes   whicl!   are   constantly  spoken   of  b;-  old  writers,    it 
should  be   noted   that   while   real   tribes    existed   in  Virginia, 
thc3r>3   v;ero   not   nearly   so  many   as  .w«  might    infer  and   there 
is    a  wofi-il   looseness    in   the  way   the    term   tribe  has  been  us- 
ed^  for    in  many   cases    it  has   certainly  been  confused  with 
what    should  more  properly  be    termed  gons   or  phratry. 

In  conclxision  we   should   say    that    th^e    existence   of 
any   such   thing   as   a    "confederacy"    (in  any   true   sense  of   the 
term)    is   not  warranted  by    the   facts   of   the   case,   and  has 
been   shown   to   be    erroneous  r^hy—the  discussion  ataove^—#©^ 
6ven   the   ludicrously  misplaced    term   "eni)ire"    is    pi^ferable 
and    indeed  more   accurate    in  describing   Powhatan's   po^^'er , 
though  such  a  use   of   the   term   is   cle?i'ly   a   travesty  upon 
Imperialism  generally. 

V/hen,    in   addition   to    our  knowledge   of   the    internal 


(note  (5 ) Vqn  j)revious  page)  Hariot^in  Pubs,  of  Amer.  Bureau 
of^ Ethnology  for  1889.  p. 393  et  seq. ;  Smith's  Gen.Hist 
bk.4,    p. 570. 

(1)      Phratry,    see  Morgan's   Amer.    P>oc.    pp.    84-102. 
(2)      Ancient    Soc.    p. 148 
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structure   of   s-ociety,   we    add  a  kno-rledce   of  the    tenure   and 
functions    of   the    sachern   and   chief,    the    functions    of   the 
council   of  chief -R-ian  and    the   duties   of    the  war-chief    (all 
of   which  has  been  attempted   above),    all- -tha-t -can  be-do-ne   is 
cornp] 


the  structure   and   principles   of   their   srovern- 
;-'•.-  .:    ■  '.       (1) 
mental   sj^stem  will   be  known.  Th\is    is    in   some    form   the 


lent   of  that 


t    authority  ui^on   sych  questions    -   Mr. 


L.    K.  '^lorgan;    and   such  has  been  at;tqmpted   with   re0;ard   to 

\ 
the  Vir";i.nia    Indians.      It  pjtst   be   admitted,    however,    that 

■    \  ^-■■'"  \ 

the  data  aKe  so  va^u^'that  little  very  satisfactory  can  re- 
sult from  a^w\study,  save  b--  aid  of  tl^e  comparative  method, 
of  ''iTjjrfch   of  course    I   have    availed   myself. 

Aa— has  ■■bo-^ft-~a-laA^ady__s_as:a.r   there    were   few  fixed   pen- 
alties  for    crime   iJ5i30x&3toiaG    the   will   of  the    "petty  kings" 

was  law  in  most  CaseS-^J^,  qtT^  "'^  thP  piiia-i-iahiiiAp-t.--..-i/ja.ja.vet4^n^-w.^Y»ri- 

i ng..J;>ft-'4-fttj-"h^amo-\ai'" e#----t'he' "e^tj^ f .   Certain  forms  of  punish- 
ment were,  however,  employed.   We  are  informed  that  some- 
times culprits  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  a 
great  bed  of  live  coals,  and  then  left  to  burn  to  death: 
again,  at  another  time,  the  head  of  the  criminal  being  pla- 
ced upon  a  stone  or  altar  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  clubs, 
which  were  wielded  by  stout  savages.   In  the  case  of  a  hei- 
(1)   Ancient  Society,  p. 148. 
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nous   crime,    t]>e   offender  was  bound   to   a   ti'ee,   while    the   ex- 
ecutioner v^ould  cut   off   his   joints   one  by  one,    casting   them 
into    the   fire;    then  ^...witH""sK^±Hisror"'^i*ie'e'*s-^  this    same   func- 
tionarj''  would   tear   off   the   skin  from  his   face  and   heati,    af- 
ter  v/hich,    the   poor  wretch  was   disembov/elled   and  burnt    to 

(1) 
ashes. 

Capital  punishment  was  meted  out  in  the  presence  of 
the  chief  and  his  councillors  seated  in  a  semicircle,  "the 
victim  kneeling  in  the  centre,  and  the  executioner,  his 
left  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  criminal,  with  a  stout,  pad- 
dle-shaped club  made  of  hard  wood,  strikinn;  him  upon  the 

(2) 
top  of  the  head/ with  such  violence  as  to  split  the  skull". 

The  most  cruel  and  common  punishment,  however,  v/as 

(3) 
to  beat  vith  "cudgells"  as  the  "Turkes  doe".  "We  have  seene' 

(4) 
says  Smith,   "a  man  kneeling  on  his  knees  and  at  Powhatan's 

command,  two  men  have  beat  him  on  the  bare  skin,  till  he 

hath  fallen  senseless  in  a  swound,  and  yet  never  cry  or 

(5) 
complained".    For  the  crime  of  adultery,  Powhatan, we  are 

told,  made  one  of  his  'vives  set  upon  a  stone  -  -  -  nine 

days  and  allowed  her  food  durin^^  that  time  only  three  time§ 

(1)  Smith's  Gen^_JIist.,  bk.2,  p.  377;  Map  of  Va.  pp.. ^.1,82. 

(2)  ,.  Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  So.  Inds.  p. 13 

(3)  Strachey,"  p.52;  Smith's  Gen^.Kist.  bk.2,  pp.377, 37S. 

(4)  Smith's  Gen.  Kist.  bk.2,  p.378r" 

(5)  Ibid. 
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(1)       -J-  (2) 

though  he  loved  her  de;rly".     ?Vai''s  che  Rev.  Hugh  Jones 

in  this  regard  :  "They  punish  adultery  in  a  v:oman  by  cut- 
ting off  her  Hair  which  they  fix  upon  a  long  pole  without 
the  Toun;  which  is  such  a  Disgrace  that  the  Party  is  oblig- 
ed to  fly  and  becomes  a  Victim  to  some  "Rnemy ,  a  Slave  to 
some  Rover  or  perishes  in  the  Woods  -  -  -  I  have  been  told 
they  have  some  capital  Punishments".   Tho  same  authority 
infox'ms  us  that  the  lex  talionis  was  recognized  to  its  ful- 
lest extent  in  Virginia,  and  gives  a  concrete  case  illus- 

(3) 
trating  its  force. 

(4) 
Henry  Spelman   '^ives  us  several  points  on  the  -*;r»«<r 

.,^4^ji— (.j^-^.^,^  the  pionishment  of  criraei  among  the  Virginia  In- 
dians.  He  says:~^'*''^f''^sa»mm^  vfhen   I  saw  some  put  to  death  I 
asked  the  cause  of  their  offence,  for  at  the  time  that  I 
was  with  ye  Patowecke  I  saw  5  executed;   4  for  the  mvirther 
of  a  child  (id  est)  ye  mother  and  t^'^o  other  that  did  f^if^ 
fact  v;ith  her  and  a  4  for  c ensealing  it  as  he  passed  by 
beinge  bribed  to  haald  his  peace  -  And  one  for  robbinge  a 
traveler  of  coper  and  beades  for  to  steale  ther  neybors  . 
corne  or  copper  is  death  or  to  lye  with  another's  wife  is 
death  if  he  be  taken  in  the  maner. " 

(1)  Smith's  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 337. 

{2)  Pxesent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  16. 

(3)  Present  State  , of  Virginia,  p.l2*;ii:., 

(4)  Spelman's  Relation  of  Va.  pp.  CX,CXI. 
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As  a  piijiishment  for  murder  ws  ar'?  informed  by  Spel- 
(1) 
man   that  they  "wear  beaten  with  Staves  till  their  bones 

weare  broken  and  beinge  alive  wear  flunge  into  the  fier"; 

and  for  robbery  the  manner  of  punishment  was  to  be  "knowckt 

on  the  heade  and  beinge  deade"  to  have  "their  bodye  burnt". 

Before  a  war  was  undertaken,  the  king  always  SLxmmon- 
(2) 
ed  .his  great  men  or  werowances  to  attend  the  c  ounc i  1 , -f-Wa-fc- 

eho ageomi-e^ )-  At  these  assemblies,  whenever  a  war  is  expec- 
ted, /  1>7/as  the  custom  of  the  young  braves  to  paint  them- 
selves black,  red  or  parti-colored  (e.g.  nj^icjsig  half  the 
face  I'ed,  half  black  or  white  with  great  circles  of  differ- 
ent hues  around  the  eyes),  to  don  monstroias  moustaches  and 
to  decorate  the  body  as  fantastically  as  possible.  "'Wiile 
this  paint  was  yet  damp  upon  their  bodies,  they  woixld  dip 
themselves  in  piles  of  different  sized  and  coloured  feath- 
ers: these  feathers  would,  of  course,  adhere  to— t-h-^n  and 
-a^^l^  give  them  a  peculiarly  terrific  appearance.   Thiis 
JM;ZAgye^aa»-b!0(|j.-B-^fa^d  thoy  would  .rush  furiously  into  the 
matchacomico  and  begin  the  war-dance.   Accompanying  their 
steps  with  fierce  gestures  expressive  of  tlioir  insatiate 

(1)  ibid,  p. CXI.  , 

(2)  Strachey  (p. 100)  thus  describes  the  manner  of  "Summons: 
"An  officer  is  dispacht  away,  who  cominge  into  the 
tounes  or  other  wise  meetinge  such  whom  he  hath  to  or- 
der to  warr,  striketh  them  over  the  back  a  sound  blow 
with  a  bastinado  and  bidds  them  be  ready  to  serve  the 
great  kinge  -  -  -  -" 
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love   of  vengeance,    they  would  describe    the   mode    in  which 
they    intended   to    surprise,    wwilfiU^^kill   and  scalp    their   ene- 
mies,   and  finally,    they   v/ould  conclude    the   performance  by 
recounting   the  past   exploits   and  the   ancient   glories   of 

their  families.      After  having' tseen  decided  upon  bv    the 

-'^.-^rv-C-  (1) 

Ate%<; ha e op-tIc o  ,   war  was   declared  by   different  ceremonies, 

Iheir  pi'uri8'lt!iiX!T™'*»-  tJae-^Wlrw  lull  i  La  Ire   aiid.~i.ts-HSM;- 

e«fijpa«4r»»flsn^?9«'''W*lcl.-.,:fe«^..^^  by   seve7al^^Kesestt'^^''zy 

(  iJ   They  had  officers,  •«,i:g;^,^  "Capitaine",  "Lieutenant", 
'  (2)       ^'^ 

"Serient"-  / 

/  2-/   They  employed  various  tactical  orders  in  battle, 


'square  order",  Qu  incline  ial  order,  "halfe- 
(3) 
moone  oi-der"  ,  etc  :> 

(5) 
They  knew  the  b-en.®#4-fe-s  of  reserve  forces  Q 
A 

(47   Tho  warriors  painted,  and  made  "hideous  noyse"  in 
'  (5) 

battle  - 


H 


I        Their  weapons  wore  bows,  arrows,  clubs,  battle-axes 


swords,  shields,  etc.-r- 


(1)   "Trevis  llarratio",  pi.  xxxiii. 

(2  3  4  5)   See  Smith,  Gen.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 368;  ITap  of  Va. 
pp.  72,73. 


(.6.) — See-  Supra  ■  .^p .--S'i-; *'^' 


\^ 
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They  had  a   sort   of  military  music )- 

{d  -i  t)rTJims  , 

y,,'/v     j  li   /  pipes, 

t   h  rattles ,  and 

la.  (-  their  own  "discordant  voyces' 


a 


ri 


War  v/as   carried   on,   ■Jt****    as    amonp;    the   other  North 
American   Indian   tribes   by   cunning,    ruse,    deception, 
"Ambuscadoes"  ,    etc.      The  Vir/rinia    Indian   presents    ^ 
no  marked   peculiarity    in  this   regard.         .Ve   are    told, 
that    their  custom  was   never   to    fight    in   the   open 
fields,    but   among   reeds   or  from  behind   trees,    slip- 
ping  out   for  an    instant    to   discharge    t4iSirr  arrows 
and  as    rapidly  disappearing  under  covert    to   fix 
their  arrows  upon   the    string. 
In  war,    they   were  merciless   and  blood- thirstyg^ris- 


oners   were   saved  only   for  a   death  by   slow  torture, V    for,' 
their  feared    that^should    they    allow   any   of   their  vanquished 
enemies    to    live,    »mrh~aTt--o-ne   would  avenge   l^i-m a o-I-f - npo n 


thorn :  a5l-«--«^»&«-^u.aacja,*a<^...^aiic^hiv.-^  men , 

women  and   cliildren  withoiit  mercy.      Th.e    treatment   of 

the  vanquished    in  war   is   well   described  by  Captain   Smith    in 

his   account   of  Powhatan's    expedition   to   Pyanketank    in    the 

(i^ Fjoo   3upra — p..  71. 

//  VV      Spelman's    Reiatipn^pf  ,Va.  ,    pp.    CXTII,    OXD^ 

Arc  he Vj  in  A'^.cha^e o l.og.i a^  Amer  ic  ana  ,    I"^'' ,  PP.  40 - 6 5  ;  Smi  th , 
'5k.    2,   p.S'SB.etc.  "'" 
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year  1608.   Havinp;  previously  sent  some  of  his  men  to  lodge 

with  those  Pyanketanks  for  the  night,  Powhatan  sent  other 

v/arriors  to  surround  their  wigwams;  and,  at  a  given  time, 

these  airi-fell  siir.ultaneon.sly  upon  the  enemy,  sacking  and 

destroying  their  habitations.   Most  of  the  victims  were 

slain,  and  "the  long  hair  of  the  one  side  of  the  heads  'vith 

the  skin  c^jsod  off  with  shells  and  reeds  thev  broun-ht 

(1) 
away",'^    Ihe  men,  women  and  children  who  viove   saved  alive 

were  presented  to  Powhatan  and  became  his  slaves;  and,  as 

a  trophy,  the  scalps  of  the  slain  warriors  were  hung  upon  a 

lino  between  two  trees. 

i9j-        Besides  assemblies  for  consultation  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities,  the  Virginia  Indians  also  employed  formal 
embassies  for  treating  and  ceremonious  methods  of  conclud- 
ing peace  (e.g.  burying  the  tomahawk,  raising  stone-heaps, 

(2) 
etc.) 

f^Oy     Triumphs  and  triumphal  processions  were  also  popular 
among  the  Virginia  Indians.   As  in  Ancient  Rome,  the  suc- 
cessful Indian  Chief  was  welcomed  on  his  return  interne   with - 

(3) 
processions  and  rejoicings. 

The  wars  of  these  "^.irg-ini-a^s"  were  by  no  means  fev/, 
and  were  waged,  as  a  general  thing,  not  for  lands  and  goods 

(1)  Smith,    Gen.    Hist.,bk.2,    pp.    377,378. 

(2)  Peverley7niist."of  Va.    p. 151   - 

(3)  Ibid,    p.  150  •'''^■titTT' supposed   t-iis   nation   lo  be 


^Troq  1Q13 


J  lib     /4) . iit^-^^^— f^  ■ 

..r3tctT^4  v^^-'^^-^  /^,-f^^^yh-     ^^    I 
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but  for  women ^and  revenge\.   They  were  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part ,  ,  aga  inst  the  nations  inhabiting  the  "westerly- 
Country "  beyond  the  mountains  or  at  the  head  of  the  ravines 

(1) 
j-r  the  Massawoinecks  ,    and  in  a  lesser  de^^ree  the  ITanakins 

and  the  Mannahocks  5  These  Massa^wcmeckes ,  according  to 

(2) 
Strachey,  dviolt  beyond  the  mountains  "from  whence  is  the 

head  of  the  river  Potowomeck  -  -  -  iipon  a  great  salt-water 
.■•/hich  may  be  some  part  of  Canada,  some  great  lake  or  some 
inlet  of  the  Sea,  and  may  fall  into  the  western  ocean-  -  - 
These  J'assa '/oneckes  are  a  great  nation  and  very  populous, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  head  of  all  the  rivers  especial- 
ly the  Patowoiieckes^  the  Pawtuxents,  the  Susquehanoughs , 
the  Tockwoughs  -  -  -  are  constantly  harassed  and  frightened 
ny  them,  of  whom  the  said  people  greatly  complained"-  9^o 
greatly,  indeed,  did  these  !'assawomeck3  harass  and  destroy 
the  tribes  nearest  them  that  we  are  told  they  offered  "foocj 

conduct,  assistance  and  continuall  subjection"  to  the  EnP"- 

(3) 
lish  if  'they  would  protect  them  from  their  dreaded  foes. 

In  the  ordinai'y  relations  of  one  werowance  with  an- 
other much  ceremonious  formality  and  scrupulous  politeness 
is  to  be  noted  -  their  hospitality  was  in  more  than  one 

(1)  Smith's  Gen  _.  Hist .  ^bk.2,  p.5G7.&-l  dlil  . 

(2)  Strachey ,~/>.  104  -&ec^iru^im  p.  10 

(3)  Smith's  GLjn.  Hist,  jbk.2.  p. 377. 


Ill 


sense   truly    'tOld  Virf-^inian".      On   the   news   of   the   approach 

(1) 
of  a  fai.ioiis   guest,    the  king   or  queen  with    their  retinue 

would  march   out   of  their   town    to  meet   him,    carrying   with 
then;  all    the   provision    tl^ey   coiild   think   of  for  his    accom- 
modation.     The   first    thing   triat   occurred  upon   the   meeting 

(2) 
of   the   friends   v/as   smoking   of   the  peace-pipe        -y    a. custom 

co'.nr.on    to   all  North  American   Indians   T_J;.lajB-  s.ane^-i-t'?~<^f 
whicJa-aoJi«-woiild-vtolaTe'.'--     After   this   preliminary,    and   talc- 
ing   their    seats   ri^'h*-  opposite   one   another,   each   in   turn, 
hosts   and  guests   would  make   speeches,   accompanied  with   such 
gestures   and   contortions   of  the  whole  body   that    they  v/ould 
^^^!1   break    into   a  waai,  violent   perspiration,    and  become   so 
breathless    as  not    to  be   able   to   speak   above   a  whisper.       In- 
deed  SLich  was    the   extravagance   of   their  actions    that    one 
ignorant    of   their  customs   wo'uld  havo    inferred   that   they 
■•/ere   utterly  crazed.      A  dance   of  welcome   was    the   next    thing 
in  order',    trien   ref resl-unents   were  brought   forth  and    indulged 
in    till  bed-time  came,   v/hen   the   happy  guests   would  be    led 
to    their   quarters,    and   there   welcomed  )yj—'^wcr--o-i--tUe— mo-&^- 
la^ant"lTirr'~Ytrg-wt6.^..e'i^4-he-  -^^muSL^-^ 

(2)      The   peace-pipe  vms    a  safe-conduct,    a   passj^^ort,    and  a 
badge   of   the   legislative   office  g)  See  Beverley,   pp. 
140-145       ;    cf.    Longfellow's   Hiawatha. 

(1)      Beverley,   Hist,    of  Va.    pp.    143-148.  "' 
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In  the  s^eat  matchacomico  of  the  bation,  such  grav- 
ity and  dignity  were  observed  as  would  not  have  disf^raoed 
the  Roman  Senate  in  its  palmiest  days.   Nor  v/as  the  impres- 
siveness  or  solemnity  of  such  assemblages  due  to  any  grand- 
ey^"-trr"'aYnrKi't'Fc  tur e ^^i*  "^'g^^^  ,  for  the  c oi i.nc  i  1 

house  v/as  generally  but  the  ordinary  "long  house"  and  the 
councillors  but  dirty  savages  wrapped  in  equally  dirty 
skins  and  blankets.   The  effect  was  produced  solely  and  ex- 
clusively by  the  order,  decor^-un  and  eloquence  then-  display- 

(1) 
ed.    One  instance  of  the  strict  i-^.aintenance  of  sue-h  order 

astd— 4e*©*ium  is  well  illustrated  by  an  instance  recorded  in 
^         (2) 

the  pages  of  Beverley.   It  occurred  during  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion '.vhen  a  deputation  of  Indians  was  sent  to  treat  with 
the  English  in  New  Kent  county,   "'hile  a  speaker  was  ad- 
dressing the  as3e;r:r)ly,  one  of  his  companions  interru]?ted 
him,  wheretipon  the  Indian  who  was  speaking  imnrefittartsiy 
snatched  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt  and  split  the  head  of 
his  daring  friend.   "The  Indian",  says  Beverley,  "dying  im- 
mediately upon  the  spot,  he  commanded  some  of  his  men  to 
carry  him  out  and  went  on  again  as  unconcernedly  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened'|3 

(1)  See  Speeches  of  Okaning ,  Powhatan,  Tomocomco   and 
others  in  South,  Stith,  Strachey  et  alii. 

(2)  Beverley,  pp.  178,179. 
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By  v/ay.  of  siunmary,  then,  aftd--to---effi]?hasi-Z'er'^?ig''"sT6Lt 5- 
ui£ja4»--grtT'g'S(IT-"ma-da»,^  it  may  be  said  that  primarily  the  po- 
litical organization  and  governmental  machinery  of  the 
Vir[;inia  Indians  was ^,..ja.ewparraTT:Ver5^pea!R"t?!g-y  both  crude 
and  I'nperfec^t.   The  different  so-called  *Kint";doms''*^(-t'.'eT7  ■;■ 
tJae--'*'§?Ti-eis'«'*^thoiigh  theoretically  governed  by  the  cocka- 
rouse  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  werowance  in  time  of  war,  y 
were  practically  little  democracies,  wherein  the  '^overn- 
O'jlrs^  held  but  little  aiithority.   The  principal  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  /old  mon'^of  the  tribe,  yet  even  such 
.^'jurisdiction  as  they  possessed  v/as  but  sli^rht,  for  any  one 
could  refuse  to  obey  iT^s  rulings  who  pleased. 

But  v/hen  the /"Emperoj^r"^  Powhatan  arose  and  conquered 
all  his  neighbors,  foi'ming  them  into  subject  "provinces"  a 
different  state  of  affairs  presents  itself .  ^,  Tke^-ehief  ai^d 
/Absolute  power  now  fell  into  his  hands;  a>rd^.  hy  fear  of  him 
and  \\\z   deputies  -^  the  werowances  r  the  whole  "empire"  was 
held  together.   And  such  /fear'"'  must  have  been  a  strong  e«ri- 
h'aB^ALg-^princ  iple ,  for  during  some  forty  years  (circa  1607- 

1647)  ,  the  Virginia  Indians  under  the  sway  of  the  Powhatan 

(1) 
dynasty    presented  an  unbroken  and  united  front  against 

(1)   The  Powhatan  dynasty  consisted  of  t he  following  rulers 
1A>  Powhatan  (circa  1595-1518)/ 
2+  0tiatan(1618-rl522); 
3,-^  Opechancanough  (18^.2-1645),' 
4t  Necottowance  (1545-1550/?^  )• 
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thG  encroaciimenits  of  thoir  English  neighbors,  and  on  two 
occasions  (1522,1544)  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion.  The  influence  exerted  by  the  Indians  upon  the  early 
jColonists  of  Virginia  was  ,_^JJa«Tr~  remarkable ,  and  is,  to  say 
the  least,  comparable  to  that  exercised  upon  their  white 
neighbors  hy    the  Iroquois  of  New  York  or  the  I.'uscoculgees 
of  the  South.   It  should  be  distinctly  recognized,  however, 
that  the  power  wielded  -"d  influence  exerted  by  the  Virgin- 
ia Indians  was  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  their  rr.x- 
lers ,  rather  than  to  their  form  of  government'  On  the  other 
the  government  of  the  Iroquois  and  tho  Musco- 


the  special  prominence  of  any  one  man i are  their  successes 

against  their  white  neighbors  to  be  attributed,   we  shduld 

\         .  X  \     \ 

say  tlxen ,  in  aoncil,usion ,  that  all\governm.ental  ideas  amorig 

tthe  VirVinia  Indian^  were  comparatiyely  speaking  rar^er  v 

vague  and,  ill  d^fined\. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BELIEFS. 

In  their  religion  ,__,Jj:--^v^-*«'e~tO™Jj.aii&^ 
^__ths,..JxL^''&hTnsri:WT'^  Virginia  Indians  were  extremely 

superstitious  and  idolatrous.   l!^^ai:-.jsias»«i;iie,c.e,,j3JWL>.SJi^^^ 

'  dl  ' 

to    this   x-uXe...,..^   "There    is   yet    in  Virginia",    says    Smith, 

"no   place   discovered   to  be    so   savage    in  which  they   have  not 

a   Religion,    Dpers   apd   Rtw'jiif:  .jmhj  MAi*4KJwt!.a 'M     Evory   one   of    the 

//  /^ 

territories    governed  by  a   werovrance   possessed   its    temple   or 

(2) 
te:nples   and   priests    or    "Quiyoughcosucks" ,    who    we    are    told, 

•vas    "no    lesse   honoixred   than   was   Danae's   priest    at   Ephesus"^^ 
/Jn  most   cases   large    (f-r«-qtte«tly   20  yards  broad  by   £    hundred 
long )  ,•  lEhese  private    tenples"   had  their   entrances   alv/ays 
towards    the    east,   vrhile   at    the  west    end  was  a   sort    of   chan- 
cel   "v/ith  hollow  wyndings   and   pillars   -"hereon   stand   divers 
blucke    imagies ,    fashioned   to    the   shoulders,   with  their   fa- 
ces   looking   do^vne   the   church   and  where  within   the  werowan- 
cas    lye  buried   -    -    -   and  under   them   in  a   vault    low    in   the 
ground,   vailed   in   a  luatte   sitts    their  Ok-^g:e ,    an    image    ill- 
favouredly   carved,   all   black    dressed,   with   chaynes   of 

(1)  Smith,    Gen,.    HJLst.    bk.2,    p.  570;    Map. of  Va.    p. 74 

( 2 )  S t r a chey ,    pp .  "82  , 83 . 


U  atl  xT^t^  nJU  3  i    f)  n 


rfr. 


V    .>-><■' it »,. AC  vz-^i:    _ 


cU^t  ./  I^Yi'^t.J         H-'Ty''- 
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(1) 
pei'le ,  the  pr-esentnient  and  figure  of  that  God".    (i-.-e., 

Okens )> 

Aficordin{?  to  the  best  accounts  the  belief  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  was  a  species  of  dualism,  in  which,  howev- 
er, th3  evil  principle  received  all  the  v^'orship  to  the  ex- 

(2) 
elusion  of  the  good  god  7  Ahone   ^-A'ho ,  in  the  Indian  log- 
ic, did  not  require  to  be  placated,  "because  from  his  good- 
ness he  vvill  do  no  harm'W   It  'vas  ,  then,  only  this  Okens, 

(3) 
Quioccos  ,  or  Kiwasa,  the  "Devill"   -.•.'•ho  was  really  feared, 

for  he  it  "vas  who  punished  "them  (as  they  thinke)  with 

sicknesse,  stirs  up  the  river,  -and  makes  their  women  false 

(4)  .  c,  .^'.x...i  (5) 

to  them"    and  who,  says  Cooke,   "was  a  sod  that  sucked  the 

blood  of  children  -  sufficient  description.'"   This  dualis- 

tic  belief  of  the  Virginia  Indians  is  well  illustrated  by 

(6) 
the  historian  Beverley    in  a  conversation  he  had  with  an 

Indian  wliom  he  "made  much  of"  and  plied  with  "plenty  of 

strong  cider"  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  confidential 

c  0  mmmilea  t  ion. 


(1)  Qaiqoughco sucks   =   witches   says   Y/hitaker.      ISiNeill's 
'^.''irginia  Company   of  London,   pp.    278,279. 

(2)  Strachey,    p.  83   and  Father  White's  -^latio''^  p. 41. 

(3)  Smith's   Gen.Hijt.    bk.3,p.370  S  Neill's  Va.Co.of   London 
p.  278       i7      ^'.'2  /,/^^45/^    /o7/^" 

(4)  Strachey,    p. 82. 

(5)  Cooke,    p. 30. 

(6)  Eeverley      Hist,    of  Va.    p. 156, 157. 
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From  this    Indian  ho   first   gained    sone  valuable    in- 
formation concerning    the    idea  of  God   aniDnrr   the  Virr^inia    In- 
dians :- 

fl-f        That  He  was  universally   beneficent," 
/'2-^        That 'liis   dwelling  was    in    the   heavens,    though 
his    ••ood   influences   pervaded   and   ruled   the  whole 
earth,' 
^fzV        That  he    is    incomprehensible    in   excellence,    en- 

j  oyed   supreme    f  el  ic  it y^'  and  a 
/ij-        That    he    is    eternal,   boundless    in   perfection, 
and    in  possession  of   everlasting    indolence   and    ease. 

After   learning   so  much,   Beverley  made    tlae   pertinent 
inquiry  sc^r-to   why,    having   such  a  god    -js    Qiis ,    the    Indians 
shoiald  worship   the  Devil.      The    Indian   answered  that    it   was 
tr.ie    tliat    God    is    the   giver   of   all    good    things,  but    they 
flovr  naturally  .a^idrn5~TOmrscu6usTyv  f  rom  him  and  are   showered 
i.iron  all  men  v/ithout   distinction;-*-   he    does   not    care   about 
the    affairs   of  men  nor   is ;' concerned  v/ith  what    they   do,    but 
lives   apart;    consequently   there    is   no   necessity   to   fear  or 
woi'ship   him.      On   the   contrary,    if    thejr   did  not    propitiate 
the    evil   spirit,    the    Indian  went    on   to    state,    he  vfould    "in 
a   certain   and    inevitable   way   ruin   them,    for    the    evil   spirit 
v/as    ever  active    in   th\inder   and   stomies"    (-ef .    prin-e-e— q£— the 
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Eowei"— af__tiLfi-JUL  3 

Tiio  temples  of  this  ^od  of  evil,  Okc^i  ,  were  called 
Quioccosan,  and  were  surrounded  by  circles  of  posts,  on 
v.'hich  v/ere  c^e^^^eWd^  liuinan  faces;  these  posts  Hetng  a-isa  high 
ly  sacred  b;-  the  Virginia  Indians.   In  architecture,  these 


gl^^^X^-'s^^r^'  rfhat  is  to  say ,  the;:  were  "fashioned  arbourwise 

after  their  buylding"  but  had  no  roof  to  serve  as  a  vent 

for  smoke.   In  their  interior  arrangements  they  ^vere  very 

dismal  and  dark ;/ about  ten  feet  were  cut  off  by  a  partition 

/\  A  / 

of  close  mats;  this  was  the  place  of  extreme  sanctity  -) 

(1) 
Beverley   describes  the  results  of  a  surreptitious  visit- 

made  by  himself  and  some  of  his  friends  to  one  of  these 
buildings  to  gain  information  concerning  them.   He  found  in 
such  a  place  certain  shelves  and  upon  them  various  mats  . 

Each  G-e-^?fh^rci^  was  rolled  up  and  sewed  fast^^d^  (^'T^-y  In  one  of 
these  he  found  some  great  bones_^'(7T"?;r7''' in  another  some  Indi- 
an tomahawk Sj'y^rr?^;?'   There  was  also  found  the-re  "something 
which  we  took  to  be  their  idoll.   It  wanted  piecing  togeth- 
er"^ When  set  up,  it  would  represent  an  idol  of  wo od_,  evil- 
favour  ed,'iT~'C'arve^Nc  the  Okee ,  Quioccos  or  Kiwgsa  of  Smith, 
who  also  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  god  Tas  none 
(1)   Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.  p. 152,153 ,154 ,155  - 


/ 


/ 
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(1) 

other   than    the    "Dovill"   himself. 

(2) 
The  historian  Burke,        however,    does  not  believe 

that   Smith,   Beverley   and   Strachey   are    implicitly   to   be  be<:; 


i-elied   on   in   the  above   description  of   Okee.      His   opinion    is 

that,  had   a^^eh  had  any  foundation   in   fuct,   some   traces    Toyild 
/  /V  A 

assuredly  hav?   b'^^n   found    ■:x\\ox\v.    the   ne ir-hborin?^   or   kindred 

(3) 
tribes   w?ioy  later  migrated  west.      Beverley,      however ,  hvith 

refjard   to   the    idea  held  concerning   the   Okee    saySj^„J'--t-h?e>^'' 

yeeieu"? -f^'is    Indians/!^  do   not    look  upon    it   as    one   being;    but 


7/ 

reckon    there  are  many  of   the    same  nature","    and   he   goes    on 

to   state   that    t-^i^^  like    the   Greeks .  believed   there   -vvere   tu- 

(4)      >^^ 
telary  deities    in   every   town" 7'     ^v   such  statements   as    these 


Beverley  unconsciously  proves    that   his    report    is   correct 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


See   pl.xxi.    of  De  Ery    in  '*^r_evis_Narr.i.t  io'^^l^e   ex- 
-pT!^aTion   of ^the^plateVis    as    follows:    ""^oliom  lu 
iiuioks   regionis    incolae  iSdwasa   appellatijim\  e   iT^ioXtrun- 
co    elS^oratum    ,    quataor   i^des   altum  cuirxsVt^put   Fl( 
idae    irtcolari;im  capita  ref  oW  ;    fac  ies   G-art^\colore 
depicta\st,   pectus    albo,    rffiinuura-'gorpus   ni\ro,    crura 
etiam  picwara   alba  variegataj^^collo    torques\iendent 
sphaerulis    sslbis   constarj-te-g^  q^dbus    intermixta\  sunt    , 
aliae    teretesS^xa„©^r6%magis   ab  ^U.lis   aestimati^  quern 
aureum  vol   aj^g^^om  -    -    -Bina   intS^dum  Viabsnt    in\em- 
plis    hulutsmodi    iaola ,   nonnunquam  tj^^,   non  plura    q\ae 
cum-^^y^uro   loco    sS^rit    reparata.   horrg>ida   apparen.t^^ 

^ee^Xso   Purchas.__V^;_S43. ^  -  ■  '  J"  .  ' 

Burke7l?i^1rr--orTa . ,   HI.    pp.    StT^sT^^^--- ^— ^i__^ 

Beverley  ,''lTist . '  of  ^  Va . .  p .  155 .  ^ 

Byrd/   Hist,    of   tjie^  Divid  ing   Line,'   jj^  "/estover  MSS.    vol 

1.    p.  105         •'•--.".-.... 


■  f 


U     JA^>   ^hT^'^'''      ^"■■'^■-■'      ^^^r^^v    ■■  tJ~t     ^&^ 

%^  #^>-  ^—  '^  ^-^^  ^  ^  TtJ'   tt  t^..    ^/^.  « 
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for   we    rind,  .jipon   exaiiiinat ion  of   the   kindred   tongues    that 

"oki"    among   the   Ale onk ins    j castas    "superi"    amon^    the  Latins 

signifies   primarily    "above"   and   so    "those  who   are   above"j^.^_ 

(1) 
the  gods    -4  In  other  words   the   relin;ion  of    the  Virrinia 

Indians  was   a   polytheistic   development   of   Sky-vrorship. 
(2)  •  ^ 

S.trachey        gives    ^*i5r.e   an    acco  int   of    the   tenets  of 

the   Indians   dwelling   near    the   Potomac    river.      He    says   that 
in    the   year   1510   about   Christmas,    Captain  Argall  was    trad- 
ing with  Japosaws    "King   of  Potovfomecke"    and   one    day^  when 
the    vessel   'vas   lying   at    anchor  before  one   of   the    Indian 
towns   of   those  parts,    "King   Japasaws   came   on  board,      vrhile 
sitting  before    the   fire   on  boyrd    the    ship    the   conversation 
happening   to    turn  upon   religion   and    the   creation  of  the 
world;    the    "King"    through  Spelman   as    interpreter  gavo   Ar- 
gall  and  his  companions   an   account   of  such  ciistoms   of    the 
Indians   as    follows: 

"?/e  have  ^("§"£13."  he^five   gods    in   all:    our    ^'lief  god 
appears   often  unto  us    in   the   likeness   of   a  mighty  great 

hare;      the    other   four  have   no   visible   shape,   but    are    indeed 

(3) 
the    fO'ir  wyndes   '.vhich   keepe   the   foure    quarters   of    the 

earthe.      Our  god,   who    takes   upon  himself   the   shape   of   a 

hare,    conceived  with  himself  how  to   peopl  .•   this   great  world 

(1)      See   Brinton's  I-]yths_,    etc.    pp.    47,48.'  , 

(2)  Strachey,  pp.  97-101.;  ;>'   f  'w-.-  t.:,_ 

(3)  The  names  of  these  "foure  Wyndes"  {i.e.  four  brotlier 
gods)  were  Wabun  ,  Kab\.in  ,  Kabibonokka  and  Shawano  ;  these 
express  th^  caa'^dinal  points  'iivl  the  winds  themselves 


\ 


% 


"-//This  is  a  rather   vague  statement,  but  Strachey  goes  on  to 
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and  with  v/hat  ^kind  of  creatures,  and  yt  is  true  ts-at^TTTei 
that  at  length  he  devised  and  made  divers  men  and  v;ornen  and 
made  provision  for  them,  to  be  kept  up  awhile  in  a  great 
bag.   Now  there  were  certayne  spirits,  which  he  described 
to  be  like  great  geants  which  came  to  the  hare's  dwelling 
place  {  -eing  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun)  and  l:ad  perse- 
verance of  the  men  and  women  which  he  had  putt  into  that 
great  bagge,  and  they  '.-'ould  have  had  to  eat,  but  the  goj^dts" 
hav:€-  reproved  those  canyball   spirits  and  drove  t}iem  awaye^' 
W./xhis  is 

say  that  the  boy- interpreter  was  afraid  to  ask  the  old 
chief  too  many  questions,  so  the  old  man  went  on  telling 
how  the  god^^ike  Atare  made  the  water  and  the  fish  therein, 
and  the  land  and  a  great  deer  which  should  feed  upon  the 

land.   The  four  other  gods  being  envioiis  at  tliis,  assembled 

I      ^1        r  J-^  i^ 

together  f rom_^' the  ^orth,  ^outh,  East  and  ?fest,  killed  the 

deer  with  hunting-poles  dressed  hiiji  and  ^  after  they  had 

feasted  upon  him  departed  again  to  the  North,  South,  East 

and  West(j  ,^t  this  juncture,  the  other  god,  "in  despite 

for  this  their  mallice  to  him",tcok^  the  hairs  of  the  slain 

deer  and  opened  them. on  the  earth  with  many  pov;erful  word/ 

charms  wherebyevery  hair  became  a  deer.   Then  he  opened  the 

great  bag  in  which  the  men  and  women  were,-.und  placed  them 

-ipon  the  earth,  a  man  and  a  v/'oman  in  each  country,  and  thus 
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the  v,'Ci*ld  took-  its  first  beginning." 

When  questioned  as  to  what  became  of  his  people  af- 
ter death,  the  old  chief  answered  "how  that  after  they  are 
dead  here  they  ^oe  to  the  top  of  a  hi-jh  tree,  and  then  they 
spie  a  faire  plaine  brood  path-waye,  on  both  sides  'thereof 
doth  grow  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits  and  mulberries, 
strawberries,  plorabes,  etc.   In  this  pleasant  faith  they 
rune  toward  the  rising  of  the  sunne,  -/here  the  godly  hare's 
house  is,  and  in  the  mid-way  they  come  to  a  house  where  a 
woman-goddesse  doth  dwell,  who  hath  alwaies  her  doores  open 
for  hospitality,  and  hath  at  sll  tymes  ready-drest  green 
us  k'ata  homen  and  pocohicora.  ,    together  with  all  manner 
of  pleasant  fruicts,  and  a  readynesse  to  entertayne  all 
such  as  doe  travell  to  the  great  hare's  house;  and  when 
they  are  well  refreshed,  they  run  in  their  pleasant  path  to 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  where  they  fynd  their  fore-fathers 
lyving  in  great  pleasure  in  a  goodly  field  where  they  doe 
nothing  but  daunce  and  sing,  and  feed  on  delitious  Truicts 
with  that  great  hare  who  is  their  great  god;  and  when  they 
have  lyved  there  till  they  be  sta'rke  old  men,  they  saye 
they  dye  likewise  by  turns  and  come  into  the  world  aigaine.  " 
'Fi'om   the  above  account,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  Vir- 
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ginia  Indians^liko  mai  y  other  tribes  the  v/o rid- over , had 
their  own  peculiar  theories  of  cosmogony  and  the  origin  of 
man.   The  "Great  Hare"  of  whom  Japaza-vs  speaks  was,  we  find 
from  comparative  study,  no  other  than  the  great  culture-he- 
ro of  the  Algonkins  generally.   He  it  was  who  taught  them 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  properties  of  roots  and  herbs, 
the  art  of  picture  writing,  the  secrets  of  magic,-  the 
fo'mder,  in  fine,  of  all  their  political  and  reli.^ious  in- 
stitutions.  After  ruling  long  upon  the  earth  as  their  gov- 
ernor =ind  king,  he  finally  vanished  mysteriously  to  return 

(1) 
again,  however,  when  especially  needed.    For,  ji^st  as  the 

Germans  had  as  their^hero  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  French 

Charlemagne  and  the  Britons  Kinrr  Arthur,  so  d-t^  all  the  Al- 

V  (2) 

gankin  tribes  hav^  ^their  flanibozho  or  I'ichabo,  the  "Great 

Hare";  and  Strachey's  accon.nt  evidently  indicates  that  the 
Virginia  Indians  held  such  a  belief  also^^  in  other  words, 
the  '^reat  Mar*e"of  his  account  is  none  other  than  this  Jlan- 
boanu,  Michabo  or  Shawandase, 

This  divinity  of  the  Algonkin0  appears  under  differ- 
ent aspects  in  their  different  legends, mow  he  is  a  mali- 
cio-as  mischief-maker,  full  of  wiles  and  tricks,  c  inning  and 

(1)  D.G.Brinton:  y^Y^^of^\Y;a^\^:^_;^ov\(L     p.  160 
^^i  See  Schoolcraft,  V.  p.T^O;  Charlevoix  Rel^a^pnde^la 
f2)  iiouvelle  ■^rarrc.e ,  vol.  1,  p. 93. 
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crafty^-    a   soKt   of  Robin  rJood   fellow^     ^yfiow,    as    m   the 
above   legend,    ho    comes   before  us   as   a   culture-hero,   mighty 
and   beneficent,    whose   character    it    is   a  pleasure   to   delin- 
eate;   for  he   appears    as    the    patron  and   founder   of   the   oc- 
cult   arts,    the  sreat  hunter,    the    inventor   of  picture-writ- 
ing,   the   ruler  of   the   winds,    and   even  as    the   creator   of    the 

world,  the  sun  dnd  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

/^ 
in   the    aut'uinn  /■    the    "moon  of  falling   leaves"^    it   was 

he,   who    &|te— compos  ins  himself   for  his    -Jfinter  s   nap,    filled 

,t/^    /^'k-i  ■''''■■■ 

his  great  pipe  and  took  a  "god-like  smoke" j'.'^almy,  fra- 
grant clouds  of  this  floatioE  away  over  the  vales,  hills 
and  woods,  fill/'  the  air  with  the  dreamy  soft  haze  of  Indian 


A  . 


sumnier.  "^ile— *^w€fes<lhe  "Shawondase  fat  and  lazy"/ of  Lon;;.=^ 
fallow  ::^^ — - 

"Had  his  dwelling  far  to  Southward 

In  the  drowsy,  dreamy  sunshine, 

In  the  never-ending  Summer" 
aj*4  it  was  k^  from  'Atiias^  pipe  ,^--'---^'*^--' 

"-  -  -the  smoke  ascending 

Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapor, 

Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness 

Gave  a   twinkle    to    the  water. 

{1)    Probably    in   tliis   character  he    was    confused   with   Oke^ars- 
(2)    Cf  .Strachey 's   Accotint    given  above,    pp.    121,122. 
-tg-i    IIiawQ4iia.i_ 
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^'Touched   the   nigged  hills   with   sunshine 

Brought   the   tender   Indian-Sur.inier 

To    the  melancholy  North- land. 

In   the  dreary  Moon  of   Snow-shoes." 
It  may   seem   ex-e^^rd-trtf^/   strange    that   such  an    insig- 
nificant   creature   as    the  hare   should  have    received   such 
honour   and    reverence.      Such  a   curious   fact,   however,  ma"   be 
due    to   a  natural   error    in   etymology;    that    is    to    say,    the 
name  I.Ianibohzo   and    its   dialectic   varieties,   ^v:>u)-s€- component 
-app-a^-ftfl-t ly  e^nrnote   the  !?ioan.ing    "Great  Hare"   inav  very   prob- 
ably  hQ-vo    1>he  mean:^^  "Great    Light  "^   equivalent    to    "Spirit 
of   the   Da^vn"   or    the     East.      The  '^'r eat /fearer— fe^'w?*s^^f   Strs- 
chey's   account   w-iii-i^a-t-hep -)>e ,    then,    the    "great   vrhite  one" 
an   impersonation  of    the   Da'sm   or  Light   — ^aasa   identical   with 

the    loskeha   of    the   Iroquois,    the  Vircoocha   of   ihe  Peruvians 

(1) 
and    the   Quetzalcohuatl    of   the   Aztecs. 

Other   eqixally    interesting   bits   of   information   con- 
cerning  the   religious    status   and  beliefs   of    the  Virginia 
Indians   are  given  by  Hariot.      According    to    this   autliority, 
the  Virginia   tribes   believed    in  many  gods,    called  fJantoac    - 
of   different    sorts   or   degrees   yet   having  a    chief  god   a'^-ong 
them,    to    ••■/■hom   the  rest   are    subject j^atvd-T?tID   Helped  him   in 

(1)      See   D.S.Rrinton'^   J^^ths  Q,^.the  Ne\Y  World,  p.  1^7   The 

■vords    "hare"   and    "light"   are    identical^iSoth  are   ren- 
dered  by   the    Indi.'»^oot    "wab";    and   so    the   name   ?'aniboz- 

ho    is   compounded   of  Mischi (»great )and  Wabos (^harc^ 
-anight).'  L  ^ 
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the  creation  ■'of  the  '.vorld.   Afterwards  tboy  ■  ( i-.-a-  the  gods/ 
fashioned  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  out  of  the  'vater  as 
a  primordial  element      "all  diversitie  of  creatures  that 
are  visible  and  invisible."   In  regard  to  the  origin  of  man 
their*  belief  was  that  woman  was  first  made,  and  she  bi'  one 

A 

of  the  '"-ods  brouf3ht  forth  children,  but  at  what  period  or 

epoch  of  the  genesis  this  occurred  the^  prof  essed  it^noranc^ 

Xhe  representations  of  these  gods  were  little  images  called 
(1) 

Kewasawok. 

All    the  Virginia    Indians   v;ore    firm  believers    in   rJne 

immortality  of    the   soul  ,     "Wl'-en   life   departing   from    the 

'I 

body,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  workes  it  hath  done,  it 

is  carried  up  to  the  Tabernacles  of  the  Gods  to  perpetual 

happiness,  or  to  Popogusso,  a  great  pit:  which  they  think 

to  be  at  the  furthest  points  of  the  world  v/here  the  Si;nne 

(2) 
sets,  and  there  burne  continually".    Stracliey  informs  us 

that  it  was  one  of  their  tenets  that  "the  common  people 

(3)   . 

shall  not  live  after  death;  ^^ut'^'^s-ays^ii^'-^^-hey  thinke 

that  their  werowances  and  priests  when  their  bodyes  are 
laid  in  the  earth,  tViat  that  which  is  within  shall  goe  be- 
yond the  mountaynes,  and  travell  to  "/here  the  sunne  setts 

(1)  See  Smith's  G,en.  Hist,  bk.2,  p. 374;  Strachey,  p. 96; 
Beverley,  pp.  157,158,  etc. 

(2)  Hariot  in  Hakluyt  iii.  p. 336. 

(3)  Says  Smith  in  this  connection  (Geno^rall  Historic,  bJ:.  2, 
p.  374)  "Tliey  thinke  that  their  V/erowance  and  Priests 

(over- 
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into  most  I'le^sant  fields,  ,5:Toiincls  ^nrl  pastures  -"hen  yt 

shall  doe  no  labour;  but  stuck  fin'^ly  -Yith  feathers  and 

painted  ivith  oyle  and  puccoons,  rest  on  in  quiet  and  peace, 

and  eat  delicious  frij.its,  and  have  store  of  copper,  beades 

and  hatchets;  si'^i^  daunce  and  liave  all  variety  of  delights 

and  enjoyments  till  that  they  waxe  olde  there  as  the  body 

did  on  earth,  and  then  yt  shall  dissolve  and  die,  and  come 

inl:o  a  vfoman's  v/orab   againe,  and  so  be  new  borne  into  the 

(1) 
•vorld". 

Metempsychosis,  -XSSn   or   the   Transmigration  of   souls  , 

(2) 
vras   one   of   the^eliefs   of   t?ie  Virginia    IndianS(^^,' a«a   a  Xirm- 

- — "^--^.-"■/V- ...        ;7A^    ■—  • 

ly  roote^  ^ssssto.   Tttsr — such  -aas the  ea-se^is  indicated  by 

the  extreme  care  paid  by  them,  as  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 

to  embalming;  moreover,  it  is  still  further  evidenced  by  a 

curious  belief  ,v/ide-spread  among  them  alluded  to  by  Rever- 


\7hich  they  also  esteeme  quiyongheosoughes ,  v/hen  they  are 
dead,  doe  goe  beyond  the  mountaines  tov^ards  the  setting  of 
the  sunne ,  and  ever  remaine  there  in  forme  of  th(*ir  Oken, 
With  their  heads  painted  v/ith  oyle  and  Pocones,  finely 
trimmod  with  feathers,  and  shall  have  beads,  hatchets,  cop- 
per and  tobacco,  doing  nothing  but  daunce  and  sing,  ?:ith 
all  their  Predecessors.-^^.. 

^trt"TFre~ conJfr6rr'"iT"5'5'p  1  e  they  suppose  shall  not  live  af- 
ter death,  but  rot  in  their  graves  like -dead  dogs"6) 

(1)  Strachey,  p. 28. 

(2)  ibj4.  p. 98. 
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ley.      This   Ill's torian   tells  us    that   the  Vii-ginia   Indians 
i-everenced   rr^reatly   a   little,    solitary  bird  v/hich^  singinc 
only   at   nightfall    in   the   woods   uttered   the   note  Pov;corance 
contimvally ,    for,    these    "Virginians"   believed   that    to    this 
little  bird   the    souls   of   their   princes   passed,    and  conse- 
quently  thoy  would  not   do    it    the   least    injury.      A   story  had 
currency  air.ong   them  v/hdch  greatly    increased   their   avro   of 
this    little   creature.      It   was    to    the    effect    that   upon  one 
occasion   a   darj-ng   Indian  had   killed   one   of  these  birds,   but 

the   sacri]egious   act   cost   him  dear,    for  he   disappeared   in   a 

(1) 
little   •uhile   thereafter   and  ^7as    nevei^'iore   heard   of. 

(2) 
Colonel  William  Byrd        gives    a  very   quaint    and    inter  - 


jesting   account   of _the   religious   beliefs   of  the  Virginian*. 
('Therinl^natiort^ijws-  obtained   from  an   Indian  guide  When  he 


\   A 


was  engaged  in  surveying  the  dividing  line  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.   Arrcordin^  to  this  account'  (the  Indi- 
ans believed  that  there  was  one  supreme  God  and  several 
"subaltern"  deities  under  him.   This  Master-god  made  the 
vyorld  a  long  time  ago.   He  told  the  moonQj/-^he  stars  their 

business  'n  the  beginning,  which  they  have  faithfully  per- 
il^. ■ . 
formed  over  since.   This  same  power  keeps  all  things  in  tlYe 

(1)   Beverley,  Hist.  of.Va.  pp.  168,169,  170. 

('!)   IH^j|;^of  Lr^i .  L  ineTi  n'  We  stover  MSS.  1,  pp. 105, 110.  cf. 

(3)   BeverfeyT  P- 157. 
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That  God  created  many  worlds  previous 
■  to  the  present  one  but  had  destroyed  them''~~#:Q^  the  Dishon- 
esty of  the  Inhabitants"-'  This  God  is  very  just  and  very 
good,  and  tai.es  the  ^ood  into  his  protection  "makes  them 
rich,  fills  their  Bellies  plentifully,  pres'^rves  them  from 
sicknoss"-6  As  for  the  "dcked,  he  never  fails  to  punish 
them  witli  sickness,  poverty  and  hunger*  and  "after  all  that 
suffers  thorn  to  be  knockt  on  the  Head  and  scalpt  by  them 
that  ficht  a.^ainst  them''c-' 

After  death  both  good  and  bad  are  conducted  by  a 
strong  guard  into  a  great  wood.   The'S/  travel  together  for 
some  time;  at  length  their  roads  part,  one   of  vrhich  is  lev- 
el, the  other  stony  and  mountainous.   At  this  point  the 
good  -jv^3Te  separated  from  the  bad  by  a  flash  of  lightening  y 
a;aa=:the  good  %3nt    to  the  right,  the  bad  to  the  left.   The 
right  Viand  road  tot!:  to  a  "charming  warm  Country"  where 
"Spring  is  everlasting"  and  "every  month  is  May",  ihe  peo- 
ple there  are  always  iri  their  youth  1  t:he  v/omon  are  as  bright 
as  stars  and  v/tTsrr'~l'S-~^"vl5fr^"et't&*'  "never  scold/"/   In  this 
happy  place  are  Deer,  Turkeys,  Elks  and  Buffaloes  innujnera- 
ble,  psE#ec;tly  fat  and  gentle,  attd  trees  loaded  with  fruit 
throughout  the  four  seascns"*^   The  soil  there  brings  forth 
spontaneously;  and  the  food  is  so  y'.olesome  that  tliose  vfho 
eat  of  it  '"are  never  sick,  grow  old  or  dw.^. 

A 
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= — ^t    the   entrance    to    this   blessed   land   sits   a  vener- 
able  old  man   on   a  mat   who    examines    strictly   all^that   are 
bruuf:ht   before   liim,    a-fttl    if    they  have   beliaved  well    the 
guards   are   advised   to   open   the    crystal   ffate,   and   let    them 
enter    tlie    "Land  of   Delights". 

On   the  other  hand,    the   path  to    the   left    leads    to   a 
dark   and   dismal   country  by   a   jnigged   and  uneven   path.      Here 
it    is   always  winter.      The    •Ti'*o''Jnd    is   covered  with   snow  all 
tlio   year  and  nothing    is   to   be    "seen  upon   the    trees   but    ici- 
cles".     The   people  ^ore  -are   alv/ays   hu.ngry'*^,    yet   have  not    a 
i.orsel   to    eat    except   a  kind  of  ^atch   that    "gives   them  the 
I^og-gripes " .      Here   all    the   vfomen  are   old  and  ugly,    having 
claws    like   a  ^nther,    v/ith  which   they  fly  upon   the   men   that 
slight    their   passion   -    -    -    -    they   talk  much  and   exceeding 
shrill,    giving   exquisite   pain   to    the  Drum  of   the    ear,    which 
in   that   Place   of   Torment    is   so    tender   that   every   Sharp  Note 
sends    it    to    the   quick,     y 


XAt    the    end   of   this    path   sits    a   dreadful    old  woman   on 
monstrous  "yorid-^tool ,   wriose  ^ead    is   covered  with  Rattle- 
nakos  ,  instead  of    tronaoo   'v/ith  gloomy  v/hite  Ej/esy   that 
trike   a  "^rror  unspeakable  •f&rall    that   beliold  her.      This   .^ 


hag   pronounces    Sentence   of  Woe  upon   all    the  miserable 
va'etches    that    liold  up    their   hands    at   her   tribunal.      After 
that    they   are   delivered  over   to    large   Turkey-Buzzards,    like 
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Havvy&^s   "/ho    fllj'-  with   them   to    the  place   afe^i^  mentfcned. 

A  '^ 

Hero    t:iey   are    tormented   for   awhile   according   to  their  dOG- 

erts,    w-iTTi   the?'  are   agadsr  brought   back    into    the  v/orld   to 

see    if   they  will    "rnend    their  raanners"   and  nerit  a  place   the 
"next    time    in   the  Region  of  Rliss". 

The    Indian   relicion  ^fe-him^^containod   the   three   -~reat 

^  / 

articles   of  natural   religion:    (1)    th^  belief   in  ^God; 

(2)    t-fee  moral   distinction  between  good   and   evil   and    ( 3 )    fefaSr- ^^g^ 

expectation   of  "^ev/ard/- and   ?)unishmentf  in   the    future  world7>\   /^ 


Hear   the    temples    of   their  gods   were    the    sepulchres 
of   their  -^ings's^  where   the   remains   of   the  royal   family 
were  kept   and   embalmed.      In   fact,    embalming   the    dead  was    in 

vogue   among   the  Virginia    Indians    almost    •''n    r^*^    groat    '-n   ex 

t-eTTfas    among    the  Ancient  Egyptians   and  Chaldeans.      Quite 


elaborate    accounts   of   suci^-a^  process   are   pres'n-ved    m   h.ar- 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

iot ,      Beverley,    Smith,      and  Pinkerton. 


\/^ccording   to   Smith,    the  bodies   v/hen   embalmed   were 

first    "boY/elled"  ,    tlien  dried,    and   then   their    "inwards   v;ere 

stuffed  with  copper  beads,  hatchets  and  such,  trash";  then, 

being   vr.i'apped    in  v/hite    skins   and   covered  v^ith  mats,    they 

(1)      Byrd's    Summary   pp.    108 ,1096^  Ki3torj__qf   the   Dividing 

line.  ^ 

{2)      In"Hakluyt    III,   p.         ,    also   plate   xxii.    of  Be   Rry. 

(3)  S3mith,  Gen.    Hist .  ^  bk .  2  ,    pp.    370,371. 

(4)  B ev erley ' s  lTi3_t .    of  Va .,  pp .    169,170. 

(5)  '^inkerton's  Voyages,   XIII,   p.. SS   et    seq. 
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wore  Ini^'  in  -an  orderly  manner  with  their  vv.de    ^'/ealth  at 

(1) 
their  feet,   upon  a  large  shelf  rc<.ised  above  tlie  floor  of 

the  rude  building  v/hich  constituted  their  sacred  .^usolexim. 

Here  the  munimies  were  watched  over  by  a  priest,  Virho  kept 

the  fire  burning  before  them^^/^ar  them  also  vras   always  a 

quioccos  or  idol  to  keep  wi'.tc?!  and  ward. 

The  ^storian  Beverley  gives  qiiite  a  minute  accou.nt 
of  the  Virginia  Indian's  method  of  embalming.   "First,  says 
he,  "tl-iey  neatly  flay  off  the  skin  as  entire  as  they   can, 
slitting  it  up  the  back;  then,  they  pick  off  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  as  clean  as  possible,  leaving  the  sinews  fastened 
to  the  bones,  that  they  may  pres'^i-ve  the  joints  together; 
then  they  dry  tlie  bones  in  the  sun,  and  put  them  into  the 
skin  again  vihich,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  kept  from  dry- 
ing oi'  shrincking;  when  the  bones  are  placed  right  in  the 
skin,  they  merely  fill  up  the  vacuities  with  a  very  fine 
white  sand.   After  this,  they  sew  up  the  skin  again  and  the 
body  looks  as  if  the  flesh  had  not  been  removed.   They  take 
care  to  keep  the  flesh  from  shrin<^king  by  the  help  of  a 
little  oil  or  gum,  which  will  save  it  from  corruption. 

"The  skin  being  thus  prepared  they  lay  it  in  an 

(1)  Erov.'n,  Genesi^^iif.  the  United  States  ,  1,   347. 

(2)  Beverley,  Hist  of  Va.,  pp.  IT. '9, 170.  Cf.  Spelman's 

(p.cx)dscr^af  "ye  fation  of  ther  buriall  if  they  dye." 


/O      Ji.v^,'VnTa,    ^i-(t)     ,t^^j^     a^^irJti-r-      hryA^   yl 
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-1^ 


V    '^c 


^rw 
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apai'trnent   for   that   purpose,   upon  a   lar,";9   shelf  raised   above 
the    floor   -    -    -    -    tl:.?  flesh    they   lay   'ipon  hurdles    in  the 
sun   to   dry,   and  v/hen    it    is    thoroughly   dryed,    it    is    sewed  up 
in  a  basket   and    set    at   the   feet   of   the   corpse    to  which   it 
belongs,    e^^^C'jte'C^'^r-^-— -j^lS^  I n   the  burial   of   the   commonalty, 
a   doer    hole   was   dug    in   the    earth  '.vith    sharp    stek^s,"    the  bod- 
ies     vif  rap/D-^  m 

th-erenn  upon   sticks/  and    t^terr  covered   with    earth.       After 
the    interment,    the  women  painted   themselves    all   over  --vith 
black   coal    aiid   oil   and   sat    tv/enty- four  hours  moan ing*^- amen t- 
ing,  a'nd  hoT.^linp-   b'^    tAarna^ 

The  most   sacred  ploce    in  Vir^^inia   was   Uttami^ussac   at 
Pamun>:oy  nc3ar   the   palace   of   the  '"Emperour"   Powhatan.      Here, 
upon   tho    top   of        certaine    redde    sandy   hills    in    the  woods" 
ros^   their  great  "Jemple.     "fheir    "chief  holie  house",  and  ■ 


^. 


,Vi-4 


ifeet    in   length/5  All   o 


ear   it   were    two   other   temples-^©— 
them  fitted  ■.vith    "images   of   their  kings,    and  Divells   and 
Tombes    of  their  Predecessors".      Such   wao    the   I'.on-lfKfss    as- 
cribed  to    this    locality   that    no   one  but    the   priests    and 
kings   could    enter    it.      Hei-e  ,,-*3r9>^,^the   priests   held  con- 


(1)  fJee   also    Tones'    Present    State   of  Va.jp.16;    Smith's 
General l^Hift^orie  ,    bk."27   p.  391 ;    Strachey  ,    pp.  89  ,90. 

(2)  Smith'''s    Gen.'    Hist.    bk.  2,    p.  371 
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(1) 

ferences  witii  their  cods  and  delivered  oracles;    and  such 

was  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  such  oracles  '■;ore  held 

that  the  "simple  laytie  woiild  doe  anything  how  despotic  so- 

(2) 
over  that  was  coirimandod  them",   and  furthermore,  they  durst 

not  go  up  the  river  near  by  unless  they  previously  cast 
some  peece  of  copper,  white  beads  or  Pocones"  into  the  wat- 
er "for  feare  that  Okes®  should  be  offended  and  revenged  of 
them"(5At  this  place  , also  , off  ic  iated  seven  priests  of  whom 
the  chief  one  alone  was  distinguished  by  ornaments,  while 

it  was  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  that  the  inferior 

(3) 
priesthood  differed  at  all  from  the  coronionalty. 

The  chief-priest  wore  upon  his  shoulders  a  middle- 
sized  cloak  of  feathers,  "much  like"  we  are  told, "the  old 
sacrificing  garment  v/hich  Isidorus  calls  cassiola";  and  his 

head-gear  was  especially  conspicuous  and  unique.   It  was 


(1)   ".j^r^I^leaj^ned"  says  Purchas  (V,  P.43),"that  their  Ok^-- 
doth  often  appear  to  them  in  this  House  or  Temple;  the  man- 
er  of  which  apparition  is  thus:  First , fours  of  their  Priests 
or  Sacred  Persons  goe  into  the  House, and  by  certaine  words 
of  a  strange  Language-call  or  coniure  their  Okeas,who  ap- 
pear eth  to  them  out  of  the  air, thence  coming  into  the  House 
and  walking  up  and  down  with  strange  words  and  gestures, 
causeth  eight  more  of  the  principal  persons  to  be  called  in 
all  which  twelve  standing  around  him, he  pronounces  to  them 
7/ lia t  h e  would^have  do n e . 

-^Or  him  they  deposed  in  ?11  their  proceedings  , if  it 
bee  but  on  a  hunting  journey  who  by  words  and  other  awful 
tokens  of  b-is  presence  holds  them  in  a  superstitious  both 
fear  and  confidence.   This  apparition  is  in  form  of  a  per- 
sonable Virginian, with  a  long  black  lock  on  the  left  side 
hanging  downe  neare  to  the  foot.  -  -  -After  he  hath  staved 
v/ith  his  tvfelve  so  long  as  he  thinks  fit  he  departeth  up 
into  the  ayre  v/hence  he  came."  (Notes  2  and  3  on  next  page) 
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made   as    foll©ws(^  <dome    twelve   or   sixteen  or   oven  more   snakel 

skins   were   stuffed  v/ith  moss,   and  also    as   many  "/easel   and 

other   skins^^^l    tliese    were   tied  bj'-    the    tails,    so    that    they 

met    at   the    top   of   the   head'  like   a    "larfje   tassell"   aro^j.nd 

which  vms   a   coronet   of    feathers,   ?/hile   the   skins     hung   down 

i'ound   the    face,   neck   and   shoulders    in   such  ■;a    way  as   to   hide 

it   almost    entirely    .      The   priest's   countenance   was    always 

painted    in   a  grim  fashion,'  his   chief   eml^lem  of  office    -as 

the    I'dttle;    and   the   chief   devotional   exercise   consisted,,ii&*«— 

f-.h-n    ..iri.''.^   i-,ajii.t  ,    nf  weird   songs   or    "hellish   cries",    in   the 

rendition   of  whic?i,    one  acted   the   part    of  precentor.      His 

A 
program  was,    on   s-et^^  occasion!^,   varied  by   an    invocation 

"v/ith  broken   sentences,   by   starts   and   strange   passion,    and 

(1) 
at    every  pause    the   rest   of  the  priests   gave   a   short   groane." 

"  The  most   usual   costume   of   the(yirgin>a   Indian  priest /- 

was   as    follows(:)  ^^ycloak  made    in   the   form  of  tho   fominine-  C 

petticoat,   a«i  fastened,   not   as   we  m4rght — Bxpe«4,^,^bout   the 

waist, bnt   l>y— gat-he r inga    about    t'ne  neck   and    tied   over   the 

left    shoulder,    leaving   one   arm  always    free   for  use.      This 

cloak  hung    even  at    the  bottom,    reaching   in  no   casey  further 

than   tlie  middle   of   the   thigh.      This   robe  vms  made   of  tiie- 

Notes    2  4   3   (]^previous    page)         (2)      Smith's    Gen.    Hist..,  bk. 
3, p.  571;    Mar;   of"'  Vii-rinia,    p.    78.  (5)      tbid.   '57.572. 

(1)      ^.id. 
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skin  dressed'' soft   with  the   fur   on  the   outside   and  reversed; 
consequently,    when    tlie    robe   had   been  worn  but    a   little 
while,    the   fur  would   fall   out    in  flakes,   ma I^inr;    it    hy.ve   a^ 


Xii^arfnl    I'li-^roriranc  c-.-/   The   Indian  priests'    hair  was    clressed 
in  an   extraordinary  manner.      It   "-as   shaven  close   except    foi 


a   thin   crest,    which  ?/&ui4—&%4ttdr  bristling  up   like   the   comb 

of  a   cock,    rixn  n  i  ng  ,^.,..a-8-  i  t    'I  i  gS->,i£L  "^    semi-circle   from   the 

crown   of   the  head  backward   to    the  nape   of  the  neck.      A  bor- 

^--^ 
der   of  hair  over   the  forehead  was   also  worn)    tliis.by   its 

OAvn  natural   strength  and  stiffness   stood  out    like   a  bonnet/^^^. 

being  usually   s fetrff^?d~~wjJ:^  grease^and  p-:int4^ 
(2) 
Hariot,      in  speaking  of   the  priests,    says    "whatever 

sute^i4a3=t®-  be   ever    in   the  werov/ances    and  Priests;    this 
opinion  worketh   so  much   in   the    cornm.on   sort,    that    they  have 
great    respect  unto   their  governors".      He,   moreover,   goes   on 
to   say   that    in   their  religion   "t^=wy  were  not    so    sure   ground- 
ed,  nor  gave   such  credit,   but    through  conversing  -vith  u.s  , 

they j were  brought    into   a   great   doubt   of    their  owne   and  no 

—I 

small  admiration  of  ours".   In  tlieir  "great  simplicitie" 

also,  they  considered  the  "   Mathematicall  instruments"  of 

(3) 
the  English  to  be  the  work  of  God  rather  than  men. 

(1)  Howes'   Hist.Coll/'^  of  Va.  p.  137. 

(2)  Hariot^  in  HuklK«|t^  V'.  Ill  ,  p'.33R,  et  seq. 

(3)  Spelman^  Relation.  Qf  Va.  *pp,cix,cx  Cf.  Lawson's  His^of 
Carolina, 'pp.  211,  214. 
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i*^*^-iio-es  Ahe  maftfte^-.  of  treat in.^;  tho  sick  eiiiulu.vua  Uy 

t^GOG  pi-i'^st^  iiic^"eas9  ovee   favorable  impression  of  ,t>he±3r  ( 

(1) 
knowledge  or  skill.   Higre  i^ — is.: - 


f^^^^lYi>?.Vi   anj-  be  sicke  among  them  ther  priest  c\i:ns  into 
the  party,  Y/hom  he  layeth  upon  a  mat.   A  bowl  of  water  is 
then  set  upon  the  p;round  between  the  physician  and  the  sick 
person  with  a  rattle  by  it.    The  priest  kneolinge  by  the 
sick  mans  side  dipps  his  hand  into  the  bowle,  rhich  taking 
up  full  of  water,  he  supps  it  into  his  mouth  spowting  it 
out  againe ,  uppon  his  owne  arnis ,  and  breast,  then  takes  he 
the  rattle  and  with  one  hand  takes  that  and  with  the  other 
he  beates  his  breast,  making  a  great  noyes ,  which  having 
dunn  he  easelye  Risethj (as  loth  to  wake  the  sicke)  bendinge 
first  with  one  legge,  then  with  the  other,  and  beinge  nov/ 
got  up  easelye  goeth  a  out  the  sicke  man,  shaking  hi^  Rat- . 
tbe  very  softly  over  all  his  bodye ;  anl  with  his  hand  he 
striketh  the  grieved  parts  of  the  sicke,  then  doth  besprin- 
kle his  with  water,  mumblinge  certaine  words  over  him,  and 


so  for  that  time  leay^e,  him.  "  -C/ .     .    ^  ^.^^ft^tj^'^S-^-'^xy'   <^>>xu^^^ 
^  The  .functions  of  the  prfest , ti4.eii,,,_^^arnong  the  Vir- 


ginia Indians  may  be  summed  up  as  follo'.vs:-^ 


'  ^1^   He  presided  in  spiritual  matters 


(1)  Spelman,  Re]^j^on^(if„Jfa.Pp.  cix  ,cx..Cf .  Laws^^ 
Caroliria,  pp.  211,214.  ^  -  ~~~   --=;;;--..- 

(2)  SeVc.C.  Jones,  pp.  20 ,31,jii^/Wntic^  of  So.  Indians^ 
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/  2J     He   had  .a    "rjreat    share    in   "•ovf^rnment "   and    in   "all 

(1) 
l^jjublic   and   private   affairSj_^__- — - 

(\7)i      Ke  had  personal  coni^«T!*€j^»e  with  invisible  spirits/ 


-^4/   He  propitiate/i/the  elements  by  charms  and  incantations^^'  ^ 
^/by  He  foi^-old  events  , /app-ar^«t±y  hav^rg"  the  pcyer  of  sec- 


ond sip;htJ 


(61      He  possessed  all  t-he-,^k  now  ledge  of  t-h-e^Tace^whe  ther  re- 


y/ 


ligious,   physical   or  moral 


He    spoke   an   esoteric    language  '     and  v/-as    the   physician 
of  his    tribe/;i  f4a-a1  J  y/.,.  /tSi^   priests   were   of  different 


chief   priest  ,„-i^'   inatance^^  had   e-sjpe-eiaii^great   influ- 

3(f)         ^      ^ 
ence ,  and  on  his  death,   the  whole  community  or  tribe 

united  ir.  paying  him  reverence  .rjn-^l    fPl'^brntinc   th^  ouiuit 

vR.-tti~Tdxre— Tio  no  r  o  r-v  \ 

When  any   notable   accident    or  encounter  had    taken 


place    in  wood   or  wilderncvs.a,.^^"certain  altar-stones"    called 

by   the   natives" Pa wcoranceJ'»^ere   set   up.  mweH  after   fefee   Hebrew 

fashion.      Each  one-  of   these   stones   had    its  history,   which 

v/as    toid'to    any  one   desiring   information.      These   Powcoran- 

(1)      Brevis  Narratio.,  pl.xii  /"l)^j  -   Bev.^  Ilist.Va.    p.l4S 

also    Bertram's    Travels  , p.  495    (5  )       Tio  o    tibovo",  "p .  T.l 
(J)       mcl    Ckj^  ^    p. no.  ^  (/)       "Brevis   ITarratio  "pi.  x 

2r— f^!fl      •?•!'■    b  :  1  »4«. ,    i  p  J^Sr-;^^,^  ^(/)-   C.Jones   AntuSo  .  Ind.  pp 
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thus   furnisked   the    best    records   of  antiquity   to    the  Virgin- 
ias^ Indians,    and  upon   themy  it    was    the    custom   to   offer 

"bloud,    deer-suet   and  Tobacco"   on  any  notable   occasion,   or 

0  ndiA  -7  ij  __.-—— ^ 

when   the*  returned  victorious   ©j: isuccessfuy  from   *ke   war 

or/tlie   chase.  The    Mier^of  "the 'Pavrco ranees  was   at  Ut- 

tamassack.   It  was  of  solid  crystal  of  great  size',  and  upon 

it    sacrifices   were  made  at    tlie  most    solemn  festivals.      Sfiys 

jevtH'icy        "His'^sA^ilaientmeme   nous   prosu^^er,    qu'ille   otaiN 

voir  au   tI^1^s;^rs    le   grain 

tait   de  un'-poids 


There  seem  to  have  been  nc  set  holy  days'   appointed 
the*  Virginia  Indians  for  religious  festivals,  th^«t^  ^ 


bv  tj- 


TPhe 


A 


there  were  quite  a  number  of ^t)iora.   /The  coming  of  ttie  wild 

fowl^.«s:gj.  geese,  ducks,  teel,  etc.  '  the  return  of  the^ 

hunting  season.'  and  the  ripening  of  certain  fruit s^w 

omniaod  go  foatival-s,   The^K;^  greatest  annual  festival  ^orr^ 

Gf^as^^-fras    that  of  the  corn-gathering  j  harvest  homew  at 

which  the  revelling  occupied  several  day^  tegothor f  4o 

thes^  the^t-  all  contributed  as  they  did  to  the  gathering  of 

(1)   Beverley,^  His  t^  of  _Va.,  1G8.   Htrachey,  p. 98. 
-U-) — ifis  LUi'lu*  du  la"  VirgHiit^  .~P>-^2^ 
J.,  05)   Purchas,  v.  843. 
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the    corn.      On   this   occasion^  ecrrreBpuridTrn*^   us    it   (tird,    tD"i:lTe 
Bcro^'Hce-taH=gr    11  le   Q'li^&ka^  there   was    the    f^reatest   variety 
of  pasyt'  times,   war   dances   and  boastfiil    songg^  to    Wio   effect 

that   their /corn  being  at   2^encth  gathered,    thev/^hould  now 

'  /  /  / 

have   siipi>lied  for  thei^^f amilies   and   so    the/e  will   b/  noth- 
ing  foj/them  to   do  b>{t   go    to   v/^r,    travel/ or   seek  new  ad- 
ven^rg^» 


W±th   still  G^gg^ter   solomnity  yg-S/^  second   annual 
festival  t^enduc<^ed .      It^-eowmejaxe^  with  a  fast. 


v6rf(i&L   udLui'B.^hen   came   a    feast^^  the   old  fire   was   put   out^ 

anf  j^y   the   friction  of   two   pieces   of  vfood,   a   new  fire  was 

kindled.   Sand  was  then  sprinkled  on  the  earth  and. to  make 

the    lustration  complete,  an  emetic  and  purgative  of  cas- 

sina  was  taken  by  the  whole  nation.   All  crimes  save  murder 

were  pardoned  at  this  festival,  and  the  solemnities  were 

concluded  hir   a   funeral  procession.  1>&   symbolic   of  the    fact 

tl:at   henceforth   the   ]  ast   was    to   be   buried   in  oblivior^   ae-  J-^^ 

evidenc  vfi^ythis ,    criminals   ha^Hmg   talcen  a    decoction  of  cas- 

sina   iJi^^^i^sat   them»«±^rgs   down. by  the   side   of  the   p:^ap3re 
^  ^  ~<^-— ______( 2 ) 

they  had      injured^vrrth  perfect    security. 


The   manner  of  worship   employed   at    such   festivals   va- 


il)     Howe's   Hist.    Goll^SyoX-Va.    p.l39  6)(iif.    Jones    "Antiq." 

of_the   Sairtrij-i'Vi   Indians^-  pp.    99.100. 
(2)      Purchas^  His   Pilgrimes  , v  839  i:^(h\:.  the   Buud-ku-Lau  of 

t^ 
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iec^  W 


3/  theXmacle   a   large   fire    in   a  hoixse   or   the 


fields, and   danced  around   it^  Sometimes   as I  Ling  a  man  or 
some   of   "the   fayrest  Virgins   of   the   companie"    in   the   midst '^1^ 
the*  would  dance   an^    sing^  a-  ound   them,  .Wh4-l-e-  threse   la^-fce-r 
in  the   moantime^-'^HS-7lr~vrere—tttrtt&d  about    rv  their  daRc4ag€ " 


I— thg4-r-ha«d«-.      A-Ou^-f^^-t^q-L  such   cRremnni^ss-^  feast- 
ing  was    in  order.      Solemn  dances   were   3rilte3sti:^   preformed   in 
(1) 

remembx*ance   of    the   dead       y   for   deliverance   from   some    j^reat 

danger,   or  on   the   occasion  of  a   re'tum  from  war.  safe   and 


/V 


sexmiL 


Amonp-  the  Virginia  Indians  there  wer')  various  kinds 

(2) 
of  conjura tions .&r  pawawinga^  one  of  which  Captain  Smith 

obser^/ed  v/hen  a  captive  at  Pamunkey.   On  this  "'5nnjui'Qtion-!L. 

he  /?;ives  the  following  account  :- 


^-'' "Early   in  the  morning  a  great  fire  was  made  in  a 
Ion--  house   and  a  mat  spread  on  theone,side,  as  on  the  oth- 
er; on  the  one  they  caused  him  to  sit,  and  all  the  guard 
went  out  of  the  house,  and  presently  came  skipping  in  a 
great  grim  fellow,  all  painted  over  with  coal  mingled  with 
oyle,-  -  -  and  in  a  manner  covered  his  face;  with  a  hellish 
voyce  and  a  rattle  in  h?  s  hand.   Y/ith  most  strange  gestures 

(l)Purchas^ His  PilgrimeL  V.  838;  see  also  pi.  xvii  of  Hari- 
Bry>  ■" 

.th  Gen.  Hist,  bk.3,  p. 398  in  Beverley,  p. 158. 
rraT  p.31T. 


ot,X/De  Bry/f 
(2)r  Smii 
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and  passionS"  he  began  the  invocation,  and  environed  f  hefire 
with  a  cii'cle  of  mealo ;  which  done,  t?iree  more  much  like 
devills  c'ame  rushing  in  with  the  like  antique  tricks,  pain- 
ted halfe  blacke  ,  halfe  red,  but  all  their  eyes  were  paint- 
ed white  and  some  red  stroakes  like  mutchato's  along  their 
cheekes;  round  about  him  these  fiends  danced  a  pretty  while 
and  then  came  in  three  more  as  ugly  as  the  rest;  with  red 
eyes;  and  white  stroakes  over  their  blacke  faces,  three  of 
them  on  the  one  hand  of  the  chief  Priest,  three  on  the  oth- 
er.  Then  all  vath  their  rattles  began  a  song,  which  ended, 
the  chiefs  Priest  layd  down  five  wheats  ccrnes ;  then  strayn- 
ing  his  arms  and  hands  with  siuch  violence  that  he  sweate, 
and  his  veynes  swelled,  he  began  a  short  Oration:  at  the 
conclusion  they  all  gave  a  short  groane ;  and  then  layd  dovm 
three  graines  more.   After  that,  began  their  song  againe, 
and  then  another  Oration,  ever  laying  downo  as  many  comes 
as  before  till  they  had  twice  incircled  the  fire:  that  done 
they  tooke  ;■-  bunch  of  little  sticks  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, continuing  still  their  devotion  and  at  the  end  of  ev- 
ery song  and  oration,  they  layd  down  a  stick  betwixt  the 
divisions  of  corne.   Till  night,  neither  ho  nor  they  did 
eat  or  drink;  and  then  they  feasted  m.errily  with  the  best 
provision  they  could  make.   Three  days  they  used  this  Cer- 
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emony"^     The  meaning  of   it   all,    they  told  him,   was   to    find 
out    if  he    intended   thorn  v/ell   or    ill.      The   circle   of  moal/^ 

signified   their  country;    the    circles  of  corn,    the   bounds   of 
the    sea;    and   the   shells  trirs^country.      They   imap;ined,   we. 

are    told   that    the   earth  was   flat   and  round ,  -c-errsirJei^iHg        /■ 


thomoGlvGa    atv occupying   i4-s   centre (9  a  "'Olief   i^uiiu'ioti    to   alii: — 

s'avd^e   eo&LiO{;,oiiici>:i 

The    conjuror   w^^s    the    friend   and    ally  of   the  priest, 

or  frequently   th°   qpTne   p'^rson   "ras  lxo-y=t^  conjurer   and  priest^^ 

V/'hen   in   the   act   of  conjuration,    the   conjurorT^usually)  a    / 

black~^ird  with  extended  wings,/fastened   to   trre   ea»tv^^«^T?iea 

^  b-g^  seized  with  ^divine  madness   a-ad— aaoumod  an  air  of 

h'agtc'ft'Hd-  quick  movements  contorting  himaolf  into  various 

convulsive  postures  ^^Tl   his  faculties  seemin^i^  in  the 

(1)  '^^ 

highest  state  of  tension.     ,..^'... 

(2)-- ' 

/  Hariot    says  of  these  Virginia  conjurors : "They  be 

verye  familiar  with  devils,  of  whom  they  enquire  v/hat  their 

enemyes  doe,  or  other  suche  thinges.   They  shave  all  their 

heads  savinge  their  creste  which  they  weare  as  others  doe, 

and  fasten  a  small  blacke  birde  a*^ove  one  of  their  eares 

as  a  badge  of  their  office.   They  weare   nothing- but  a 

(1)  Beverley,  Hist,  of  Va.,  p.l39..6^.  account  of  Francois 
Core al^  vol:-.l-rpp .  _39-41  P^./pya,^^ o s J<> 

(2)  Plate^  of  Hariot.by  De  BryTlpT^  Jones'  Antiq.of  So. 

Indians,  pp. 30, 31.  "■" 
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skinne  -  - -^hey  weare  a  bagg  by  their  side.   The  inhabi- 
tants give  great  credit  unto  their  speeche,  which  often -= 
times  they  finde  to  be'true"^  Such,  indeed,  was  the  esteem 
and  veneration  in  which  the  conjuror  was  held  that  no  en- 


terprise was  undertaken  without  consulting  him;  and  such  a 

/// 
practice  was  not  without  reason,  for  by  t-he^^r  superior  op- 

portunities  t-^iey  en,5Ji&&s-©d  almost  all  the  hi-s^-erieal  or 

s<?ient  iiie  knowledge,  of  t-heir^  rea^ctive-  tribe^/,j  though  of 

^^       ^~ f  1 ) 

^owlodf^  was   oxtromoly  vag^*e. 

Qng   of   the   suporcti-H-cmB   propagated   br~-ttrgm  was— su^j%- 
ITear   the    falls   of   the    river  James   below 
where   Richmond  now  stands,  <6iay  be   seen]^   aboxit   a  mile   dis- 
tant   froi:.   the    river,    a   rock   upon  v/hich   several  marks    are 

A 

imprinted,  apparently  the  foot-prints  of  some  gigantic  man. 
These  t^T€^i!—Mtfiiie_ji£.swiie^r>^  were  the  foot-prints  oftheir  god 

Kiwasa   as  he  walked    through  the   land   of  Powhatany       s^tale 

M 
seffleiiirair^resembliftg-that    told  by   the   Ancient   Romans   of  the 

hoof  marks   left    in   stone   near  Lake   Refrilliis  ,__iGa-dc ,    it;  ./as 

(3) 
-s-aiil ,   by   the   ho  of  of   the  •  wo  rs  e  s   of  the  Pioscur^i. 

\Vr4 1 oc   losv.    Alex.    V/hiutaker     'of  th^'^;^"magi c   and    sor- 

eery"   of   the  VirgirHa   Indians    "Ajiother  accidei^^  fell  ou't.,  in 

r5x yv._x 

(Di-Iariot'in  Hakluyt^iii,  339 

(2)  Cooke's  rIi_s_U    of  Va.    p.  30;  Campbell^  >LUtL,Jl£.  J/ia .    p.cSO. 
4-44--— l7e-*rt^-*^~4;©^4Paslmw.. JLn^S  _of...U  .-S,  ,-1  .-49  8,499 

(3)  Livy    II,    19      - 
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th^  march  up  ITansenond   river,    as   our  men  passed   one   of 
their",To?^ns  ,t-,here    yssued   out    on   t!ie   3hor6  a  mad   crewe   daun- 
cinge    likX,  Antics,   or   our  ?'orris   Dances   before   whom   there 
went    QuockositV^  flame   and   smol^e   oi;t   of  a   thinge    like 

a   censer.      An   Indian'-^-^mongst    ourytaen   seeinf?;   th^  daunce    told 
us    that   thero   wovild  be   veryv,,niuf6h  raine   presently,    and   in- 
deed  there   was   J'orthwit?!  ex/eedihg^    thunder  and   lighteninge 
and  much  raine   within   5  i^les,   and   so§%farther  off,   but   not 
so  much  as  made   their  /ouder  d««p.      Man-y  Cbfoh  (Jaoualtios 
happen  go    that   Princ/palj: — aiuoi%    them  bfjTng  bou^  with 
sjui&ftgi-' Irona   and   l^opt   with  grajt    wateh/haa  strayed  from  us 
wt-thmtt   oui — knowledge 'or  vn  ei^uiiliuii.    (All   "rhich  things  m>ake 
usltinke    that    thete   be   great   witches   amongst    them  andthey 
very  familiar  with   the   Divill". 

Beverley  tells  a-  story  confirming  vniitaker  s  ac- 
count bt  the  sorcery  of-  the  Virginia  Ij?i'dians.  Lt  runs  .  ■ 
soTTTHTha^-^^— *©iiG3JSXr^^*  long  befooe  writing  his  history 
he    t 


ells  us   there  Ts^ag   a  dry   time^^t    the   head  of  one   of   the 

/ 
rivers   especially   the    Jame-s   ne^r   Colonel  Byrd's   negro-^uar- 

ters.      !:e*-~tiij_s— Goli'  Byrd  w^^s   v^^rjrmuch   respected   and  be- 

loved  by   his    Indian  neighl5ors;    so   one  ^'day  one   of   these   In- 

dians    came    to    the   Colonel's   overseer   and   asked  liim  if   the 

(1)   Beverley,  Hist,  of -Va.  p. 168. 
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/ 

colonel's  tobacco  was  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  on  account 
0^  the  dearth.   The  overseer,  of  course/,  ansv/ered  in  the 
affirmative.   Tho  Indian  then  said  he^ would  brin^ 


t4^e— crvurij^tfr)-  rain  enough  if  Aie  woi^ld  give  him  t'&e-  bottles 
of  rurn.   The  overseer  promised  tc?  give  hirn  tho  rum  if  he 
would  'lo  as  he  had  promised,   ''^lereupon  the  Indian  began 
"pawawing"  and  apparently  as/a  result  of  this  "conjuration"^ 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  ^ere  came  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
a  plenteous  storm  fell  ur?6n  the  earth,  but  only  on  Colonel 
Byrd's  land  and  notXon^^ny  of  the  farms  adjacent.   Then, 
the  Indian  went  away  ,^nd  w  as  not  again  heard  of  till  the 
Colonel  came  in  person  tb-^  the  plantation.   Then  the  Indian 
came  back  and  demaiided  the  pj-omised  bottle  of  "■aqua- vit'grr^ 
The  Colonel  feigjaed  surprise  ah.d  ignorance  of  the  ground  of 
the  Indian's  d^and ;  tho  Indian  w\th  much  concern  said  he 
hoped  the  ove/seer  had  let  him  know 'how  he  had  saved  the 
crop,  and  ir/ the  end  the  Colonel  having\made  sport  of  him 
for  awhilf,  sent  him  away;  but  gave  him,  at.  the  same  time, 
the  twoAottles  of  a^aa^-Aritat- 

The  conjurer,  -tlTen>v^nited  in  himself  the  offices  of 
priest,  physician  and  fortiine-teller ,  and  operated  by  in- 
cantations, '"charms-'^^nd  contortions.   I-Ie  sdrs^-^prof essed  to 

/         (1) 
make  the  most  wonderful  cures    of  disease  by  his  knowledge 

(1)   See  plate  xx  of  "Rrevis  Narratio",  De  Bry. 
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of  medicinal  herbs  and  simples.   He  vffi4jri:d  alo-o  treat  dis- 
ease by^ 

(1)   Scarifying  the  patient's  forehead  and  suckin/^  there- 
from, as  it  we^e ,  the  "seeds  of  disease V 


(2)   Making  the  patient  inhale  the  fumes  of  tobacco  or 


other  medicinal  plants!  while  lying  on  his  stomach, 

(^   (3)   Causing  the  patient  to  smoke  t+te  tobacco/and 

Tl)   -^^ ^ 

'  (5)   By  mumbling  incantations  over  him 

They  also  conjured  for  stolen  goods,  d.',  cd  haiis  cured  tooth 

ache, and  brought  rain  and  favorable  seasons. 

Objects  of  sacred  import  among  the  Virginia  Indians 

were  various*  The-tarved  posts  reT)resenting   human  face  -ttx 

gaZSBSSSe&^t- in  rows  around  the  Quioccosan  were  especially 

venorated.   Pyramidal  stones  and  pillars  were  also  adored,, 

no t ,  Jimn?v«-«,.„^s  having  any  efficacy  in  themselves  to  help 

ttjis-i^  votaries,  but  as  sjTnbols  of  the  p^jaaancnoy  and  li'iiiioi'-- 


Mity  Q   Ba! 


t^XiAj^r   of  ttr^  Deity  Q   Baskets  of  stones  and  runninr^  streams 

(2) 
were  vforshipped  for  the  same  reason;   though  it  is  highly 

probable  that  in  the  running  streams,  the  Virginia  Indians 

v/orshipped  Manibozho  a^-the  Spirit  of  the  '.'/atersi  or^  i«— a^ 

l-(»^^=--^pye^?tfUle  deiJX'e^s^they  may  have  adored  the  I.'oon-goddess 

(1)  See  C.  C.  Jones'  -^Antiquities  of  the  Soj^Jnd.  pp. SI, 
32,33,34.  ^'""^ _„  ,.,--.^-^:„-^— •— '  •-' 

( 2 )  Beverley^  Hi st .  o^f  y a .^  p .  158 . 
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who  was  believed  by  Algonkins  tribes  to  preside  over  ".'ater, 

11) 

death,    cold,Vsleep.  an^-^aa-tter  goiiera-Jrly. 

The   conception  of  holy-water  was   not  unkno\?n   to    the 

Virginia   Indians,    as    is   evident    from   the  n.se   of   it   by   the 

conjuror  and   priests   as  mentiorreTj  by   Smith^npelman,^;^irC'. 

Another  oX  tlioir  observancoo   yag    their  ciro    to    kor|pyfire 

always   burning   in  thtriT"  dwellings.      If  at    any    time   the    fire 
/^  r'\ 

went   out,    it   '.^as    taken   to   be   an  evil   omen^  if  ,_iaawe^«4:^  it 

should   go    out   by   accident,    it   v/as    immediately   rekindled  by 

trhe    friction  method-^     To   prevent   any   such   catastrophe,   how- 

%^  ^' A^k^  ^  iJ  ^ — _^ 

ever,  thix  took  great  pains  to /€lways(have)  in  their  posses- 

/^  ^;    A        —  ^a^A^/^yi^  f-^Wi^ 

sion  splinters  ogf-pine  or'^the  fir-tree,  which  ""^urnr  with  a  ( 

bright  light(p  so—tba^-if  one  'vere  oxtinguiohod  others  wei:ild 


bg- on  hand  to  take  its  plaoQ-. 


TTTother;*  leads  us  to/the  belief  that  the  Virginia  Indians 
worshipped  fire;  probably ^^-^t—fs — !rrcrs>.  not  as  a  divinity, 
5te^  as  an  emblera  of  divinity. 

The  Indians  of  Virginia,  however,  did  not  limit 
their  ad^^ation  and  vpn'^ration  to  images  and  effigies,  they 


(1)  Schoolcraft,    iii.    165. 

(2)  Such  facts   as:    (a)    in   the    cont^ppo^r^ypictures   q,f  De 
Ery,    representing   Indian   1  i f e v Si^e rpe t'^^s^^'rTV-l^"^^^^-:^ 
nn-itinnrri    nn   h°i"g  hxi^*'^^^*^    (b)    th'^   practice   of4«eftt-rcm- 
od  ijolow)    casting  morsels   of  food   into    the   fire   before 
eating    (c)    Fire-worship  was   prevalent    among   all    the 
kindred /ilgonkin   tribes    and   Iroquois    Septs  *    (d)    Fath- 
er V/hite    says    th'^:*^?- TrHi  p.^<?   i./ov-si-innori    corn  an:^    fire: 
pp.    41   and  42.    ' 
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worshipped   erlso    the   powers   and  energies   of  the  material 
world.      When  upon   the   river^   an^  the   sea^^the  waters  be- 
came   rout'hsiie^  by  t-^'ie-^wind   i^=t1ro— a   storm    ,    the    conjuror 

WQ-a4r4.-ilQrne     to     the     w-^t.  P-l-'-gi  rjo  ^     ny     if     in     l-lnnin     P-innpg  , 

wottint  after  many    "hellish   cries   and   invocations",    cast   such 


things    as   Gopper-^i^oeones  ^^ 


into   the   v^ater   to   pacif 


1)    / 


titair  god  -^JfxS^ffl^hcy   think    to   he    aiuix',^-    in    Lhtj    tjluitnes-l' 

77^    ' 


attd— believiag   tobacco   to   be   es-oecially   acceptable   t-e-^tiTnT" 
y-^his  v/as    invariably   sacrificed  and- burnt    in  his   honor. 


x'^he    fac;t    that    the  Virginia   Inmans   worshipped\a  goc 
who  "irs^  "an,":ry   in  sterns"   goes    to   prove  \hat    there   'vas   as 
woi'ship' of    the   Thunderstorm  prevalent   amonV    them;    a  natural 
worship  for  the    thun^rstorm  is   certainly   theNhrisible   syn- 
thesis  of   all    the   divide  manif  eststions''y- the   •.•ir]\ds  ,    the 
waters,    and   the  flames.-,^ 


Like    the   Aztecs   and   Peruvians,    the    Indians   of  Vir- 
ginia        sacrificed   to    the   Sun V'SC counting  this   heavenly 
body   a   god.      '*^ fn t p j  George   Percy   tells  us    "It    is   a   generall 
rule   of   these   people,    when   they    swear  by   their   God  which   is 

(1)  Smith  Gen.    Hist.    bk.2,p.371.    Strachey,   p.90. 

(2)  See  KarloTj'T.'irHakluyt,    III.    p.  330^-^-^^^   Jones  |^Ajati - 
qulties   of   the_Soi^^ndefr^p.396.>:  .   i.^'y'""   -i'/n;|^,f:-.^c^u^aJ 

{%^ D .  G ."nri  la^t^iTl^yt^s of   tho-XeaLJaii^J^  .^p.l50   et    seq. 

7   (4)      Especially   the    "Susques-ahanoughs  "^ ,  IIP  cf  r.<rt-r    John 

Sr,ith.^//f.  '' 

H    (5)      Percy   in  Purchas ,   V.    1535-1590. 


<r5K    r. 


.>crTf.y  J:^,^^-^^^^-"^^^^^-,  ^^ 


f 
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the  Sunne  ,  no  Chi-istian  will  keepe  their  oath  better  upon 

their  promise.   These  people  have  a  crreat  reverence  for  the 

Sunne  above  all  things;  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 

same,  they  sit  down  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  the 

on 
Sunne,  making  a  round  circle,  the  ground  with  dried  tobacco; 

then,  they  begin  to  pray,  making  many  Devillish  gestures, 
with  Hellish  noise,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  staring  with  the. 
eyes,  wagging  their  heads  and  hands  a  fashion  and  deformi-  • 
tie  as  it  ^Tas  monstrous  to  behold."   Furthermore,  in  his 
narration,  Pei'cy  states  that  William  Vlhite  ,   vrho   had  lived 
with  the  natives,  told  him  something  of  their  custom^s.   He 
affirmed  thaf'In  the  morning  by  breal^of  day,  before  they 
eato  or  drinke ,  both  men,  women,  and  children  (that  be 
above  tenne  -"^ears  of  asre)  runnes  into  the  v;ater,  then  wash- 
es  themselves  a  good  while  till  the  Sunne  riseth^ ;  /hen  of- 
fer Sacrifices  to  it,  strewing  tobacco  on  the  water  or 

land,  honoring"  the  Sunne  as  their  rcod.   Lik-^wise,  they  do 

(1) 
•at  the  setting.?  of  the  Sunne". 


Prom  various  allusions  and  not ic es  (scattered/ aJ»otmd 

A  ^-^ 

7httr±t-rw§~ nere   and  tn~9-r»«^,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Virginia  Indians  adored  the  (Jardinal  points  and  these 
(1)   Percy  in  '^urchas.V.  16SG 
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are  to  be  identified   with  the  four  vrinds,  and  for  this 

_    v/as 
reason  the  number  "four"  was  held  sacred. attd  its  use   .uni- 
versal amonf'  all  the  North  American  Indian  tribes;  ajaxt   in- 
deed such  a  belief  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hun- 
ter's life.   Conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 

(1) 
belief  amonf^  the  Virginia  Indians  is  given  by  Htrachey 

who  tells  ho',y  the  Indians  worshipped  the  "four  wynds''  and 

who  mentions  four  ima'-^es  as  '-eing  at  the  corners  of  Powhat- 

(2) 
ans  treasure  house  ,  ^one—a^  eachr.      Purchas   also  informs  us 

on  good  authority  that  the  Virginia  Indians  "worshipped  to- 
wards a  certaine  Hoope  or  sphere  doubled  in  a  crosse,  which 
they  set  upon  a  heape  of  stones  in  this  house."   The  latter 
hov/ever,  may  be  identified  with  the  worship  of  the  great 
Spirit,  a  symbol  of  whom  the  object  described  by  Purchas 


s-e^mb  ^jvldeiilly  to  bo;  for-^  are  told  by  Longfellow    that 
Gitche  Ilanito  the  "ighty"  was  painted, 

"As  an  egg  with  points  projecting 

To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens'^ 
adding  the  f a-e-t-  l2l^U-._— -..^ 

'^Sverywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit 

Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol." 


(1)  Strachey,  pp.  98,99.  Smith  also. 

(2)  Purchas,  '7.  84S. 
(.34 Hrawa$l;«^_ 


_Ui2^_A^^^^    <^      "^^W^gw'  '^4/v    //.  />'/  pS   ( 


-At' 


i 


t/oJ^  L-T"  M^r     Ixrtrv    eYhi"   ^^^^^?~~^  (tOk^^ —  ^ 


^r,       ^/7— -//^,.T^    X  rr. 
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Kur.ian  sacrifice  was  frequently  practiced  by  the  Vir- 
(1) 
ginia  Indians.   Spelman   tells  us  in  tb.is  rep;ard:  "but  up- 

pon  necessetye  yet  oncfe.)  in  the  year,  their  priest  makes 

a  great  cirkell  of  fier  in  ye  whic'::  after  many  observances 

in  the  conventions  they  make  ,off er  of  2  or  3  children  -  -to 

their  god  if  he  will  apeare  unto  them  and  show  upon  whom 

he  will  have  -esire.   Upon  which  of fringe  they  heare  a 

noyse  out  of  ye  Cirkell  norainatinge  such  as  he  will  have, 

Yfhome   presently  they  tak''  bindinge  them  hand  and  foote  and 

cast  them  into  ye  cirkell  of  the  fier,  for  be  it  the  king's 

Sonne  he  must  be  given  if  onc/e/J  named  by  ther  god.   After 

the  ceremonees  performed  the  men  depart  merily, the  women 

v/eepinge". 

The  Virginia  Indians  ,,-4=KrfrT7*s;»^  affirmed  th'-^t  they 


7/ithdrew    their   children  not   because   of,,  desirirrr^  t-o    sacri- 

/  :r 

fice  them  but  to  consecrate  them  to  the  servi/  e  of  their 

god.   It  is,  however,  an  "only  too  well  estt.Dlished  fact 

that   only   a   few  v/ere   reserved   to   the   service   of   the   god, 

(2) 
while    the   rest    were   aJJr— of-  thorn   slaughtered.       Smith        gives 

the   following   account   oi'   the   anniial   sacrifice   of   children 

amonff  these  Indians  as  narrated  to  him.  by  an  eye-witness.* 


(1)   Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  cv ,  cvi.   Cf.  Jones  ''^Antiq. 

of  the  So.  Inds?  pp.  23,24. 
(  2 )   Srni  th  '^Gen ".  Ki  s t .  b >  .  2  ,  pp .  373,374.  . 
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"Fifteene  o^  the  properest  youn^;  boyos,  b?t\voene  ten  and 
fifteene  years  of  age  tliey  painted  wliite.   Ilavinp;  brou'^ht 
them  forth  tho  people  spent  the  fore-noon  in  dancing  and 
singing  about  them  with  Rattles.   In  the   afternoone  they 
put  the  children  to  the  roote  of  a  tree.   By  them  all  the 
men  stood  in  guard  every  one  havin-'^  a  bastinado  in  his  hand 
made  of  reeds  bound  together.   These  made  a  lane  betv/eene 
them  all  along,  through  wliich  there  were  appointed  five 
young  men  to  fetch  the  children;  so  every  one  of  the  five 
Y/ent  through,  the  guard  to  fetch  a  child,  each  after  the 
other  by  turns.   Th^  g'lard  fiercely  beating  them  with  Bas- 
tinadoes, and  they  patiently  enduring  and  receiving  all, 
defending  the  children  with  their  naked  bodies  from  the  u.n- 
merciful  blows  that  pay  them  soundly,  though  the  children 
escape.   All  the  while  the  women  weep  and  cry  out  very  pas- 
sionately, providing  mats,  skins,  mosse   and  dry  wood  as 

or 
things  fitting  their  children's  funerals. 


/'^After  the  children  were  thus  passed  the  guard,  the 
guard  tore  down  the  trees,  branches  and  boughs,  with  such 
violence  that  they  rent  th.o  body  \o^   the  treesj  and  made 
matts  for  their  heads,  or  bedecked  their  hayre  with  the 
leaves.   V/hat  els  .  was  done  v/ith  the  children,  was  not 
seene ,  but  they  made  a  great  heape  in  a  valley  as  dead, 
where  they  made  a  great  feast  for  all  the  cornpanye" . //"^hen 
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asked  the  mf?aning  of  this  ceremon:.'-,  Smith's  informant  told 
him  that  not  all  the  c'nildren  died,  but  only  such  a  part  of 
tliem  as  fell  to  Okee  by  lot,  whose  left  breast  Okee  sucked 
till  the-'  died,  while  th.e  rest  were  kept  in  the  desert  with 
nobody  with  them  but  the  priests  and  conjurors.   Moreovor , 
jBUGh  was  the  neoessity  of  celebrat-i-rr;;;  this  sacrifice,  that 
were  it  omitted,  theas-  Indians  thought  that  their  Okee  or 
devil  and  all  the  other  "quiyoughcosouj^hs"  would  giva  them 
no  deer,  turki^s ,  corn/p  or  fish  and  other   tribes  v/ould  make 
great  slaughter  of  them. 

The  practice  of  Huskanawing   was  afve^^ier  axtremely  -  ^ 
curious  ceremonial  usage  observed  periodically  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Indians.   By  it  priests  were  instituted  and  warriors 
;8^3horod  into  "lire  "::is— it  vioro.   Like  ceremonies  were  in 
vogue  among  all  the  North  American  tribea^  -jnd  ouch  a  usage  ^ 
o#-=€tnalagouG  charactor  iu  tha-t-describ  ed  b:'  Longfellow  as 
Hiawatha's  fasting.   This  solemnity  of  the  "Huskanavf ing" 
took  place  every  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  or  even  more 
frequently,  as  the  young  boys  happened  to  come  to  maturity. 
Its  aim  was  without  doubt,  to  prepare  the  youth  for  admis- 
sion into  the  rank  of  warriors  or  counsellers.   Tlie  candi- 
dates for  this  "degree 'V/e re  taken  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest  and  there  kept  in  close  and  solitar;,  confinement 
(1)   leverley,  f[i_st_._.„,.9j:.,Va.  pp.  Ifi-^jlGs. 
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for  seven  months  with  hardly  any  sustenance  but  the  extract 

of  some  half  poisonous  roots,  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 

and  trre.  tv.'igs  of  the  cassina  or  ilex^  ^^^^orv^Jr   As  a  result 

of  this  unnatural  fare,  madness  came  on^  anrt  ^he  fit  was 

prolonged  eighteen  days,  durinr;  which  thov  were  closelv 

■      A 

confined.   The  place  of  confinement  was  called  a  Iluskan^v/- 

(1) 
pen,  "one   of  which",  says  Beverley,     "I  saw  belonging  to 

the  Pamiinkee  Indians  in  the  year  1694.   It  v/as  in  shape 

like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  every  way   open   like  a  lattice  for 

tlie  air  to  pass  through."  "'fhen   a  sufficient  portion  of 


this  intoxicating  cxx&s4«e  had  been  drunk  the  "medicine  man" 
gradually  diminished  the  dose;  so  that  in  duo  time  the*  re- 
covered their  senses  and  wore  brought  back  to  the     town. 
This  process ,__J,«--¥TftTcrr?:S-^w*i^  supposed  to  act  like 

2) 

the  waters  of  Lethe  upon  the  r.nnory,   "To  release  the  youth 
from  all  their  cliildish  impressions,  and  from,  that  strong 
partiality  to  persons  and  things  which  is  contracted  before 
reason  becomes  a  gMiding  principle  in  life.   So  that  when 
these  young  men  came  to  themselves  again,  their  senses  may 
act  freely  without  being  biased  by  the  checks  of  custom  and 
education.   Thus  they  become  discharged  from  any  ties  of 
(1)   ^everley,  'M._st.  of J/a.i,^  p.  179. 
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blood,   and  are   established   in  a    state   of   equality   and   per- 
fect  freedom,    to   order  their  actions   and  dispose   of   their 

persons   as    they   think   proper,   without    any  other  control 

(1) 
than   the    law  of  nature"  ^  , 

Such  then   is    scfnio   ac-cuaiiL   u-f  i:he   reli^-ious    institu- 
tions  and  beliefs   of   the  Virginia   Indians(;J  na^-onti  i'l-jl.y 

permit  ■; — i^e-^che   accounts   of   the   old  historians    in    this   re- 


gpari'd   ^o    ill  uLhor  roopocta   are   ex&oodinqly   crorQTipy   and  un- 


satisfactory.         There    is   enough,   H^'wov  o^vPC^'  v  e  H.  u  s   to   war- 
rant   the    statement   that    the  Virf^inia   Indians   had   a   -Prrl-4y   u/^^-^ 
developed   cult    and  belief   in   the   efficacy  of  religious   6h~ 
s-er^ran'treg .      t^^hp^^  v.-nra-  ton^a^-afi  ^extremely   superstitious   ,^ 
aae^ — roligious   natux's   aeeinR/g-ods    in  the   element^every  an- 

said  with 


imaiy  every   plant.      lu  fine   aiiiuii^   them  it   may 
truti;-that    fancy   ran  vio.t  in   oapcrsti tion.' 


INDIAN  SURVIVAL'S  IN  VIRGINIA, 


It  will  surety  not  be  amiss  to  notice  in  conclusion, 

by-  way  of  appondiit-p.  the  m€>Bt  notoworthy,  survivals  of  Itiu' 
^^      y\  A 

Vi-rginiQ  Indians  in  our  day.'  S' 


(1)  Jbj^,  p.  180. 

(2)  StTac^ney,  p.  100 
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1,  SucVi  common  v/ords   as    "pone"    "hominy",    "hiccory", 
"tuckahoe",    "chinquapin",    "persimmons  ",>' "barbecue  "  -a«* 
*u  a  uv;  ua  "  (  ?■)—  are   all   derived   from  the  Virginia    Indians. 

2.  The   burial   places  of   these    Indians,    theii'  shell-heaps, 
Wie  rock-carvings,  and   pictographs    still    remain    scat- 


W- 


tered  here    and   there   over  Virginia's    soil,'  and   their  /^ 
arroYf-heads   Q^o-^-y  are   constantly  being   dug  up, 
5.  /"Indians    still    exitet    in  Virginia.      V/ith  reference    to 
a^l    ouch   Indi ans ,   we   should   say,   however,    that    there 
is   not^^   single   full-blooded   Indian,    speaking   the4-r    /z^ 


o^wn  language^  f rom  Delaware  Bay  to  Pimlico  sounds)  There 


are,  however,  two  small  bands  of  so-called  "Indians" 
1  i V ing  ^^Jfrxs^t h i s^Tt^r;*-,*^ n  two  small  reservations  in  King 
William  County,  north-east  of  Richmond. 


m.ost  purt  they  are  part  negro,  part  Indian/^ 


still  their  boast  »..j3:»v/ov»t;.,^that  they  are  descendants 

of  Powhatan's  warriors,  and  an  evidence  of  their  errter 

-Gaining  ambition  in  the  right  direction  is  an  applica- 
A 

tion  recently  made  by  them  for  a  share  in  the  ar';]ii,in1" 
privileges  of  the  Hampton  Schools.  ^- 


'71    ')^^  ^t-  ^->^  J 

•These  Wg- bands /a  re  known  by  two  names;  the  larger '^^^'' 

is  called  the  Pamunkeys{120  souls),'  the  smaller  ^be-i-tti 

goes  by  the  name  of  the  Mattapanies  (50).   The:'  are  ,:;^t!^''^ 
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govorned    te— btjth'  iu^tcuices    by    chiefs   and   councillors  ^ 

together  with  a  board   of  white    trustees    chosen  by 

theiaselves. 

(1) 
ITr>  Moonex'-        rives    the  follov/inc   interesting   account 

of   tho    pressnt   condition  of   the    tribe,    'Tritten^him  by 

Brad]v,    chief  of   the   Pamunkeys.      As   given  by  Ilr.    Hoon- 

ey,    errors   of  spelling  and  grammar  b^irig   corrected. 

t-h-i-a   in  to  rooting  Oictrcrtit   reads   as  follov/s: 


^'"^'There    is   an   Indian  Reservation  in  King  ^'/illiam  county, 

Virginia  by   the   name    of   Indian  tovm,    v/ith   about      20 

souls.      They  subsist    chiefly  by  hunting   and  fishing 

for  a   living.      They   do    not   vote    or  pay   taxes.      Y.^e   have 

a    chief,    coimcilmen  and    trustees,    and  make   and  enforce 

I 
our  own   laws.      I   am  chief   of   the   tribe,   \V.    A.    Bracjy. 

There    is   a    srrall   reservation  on  ^'attapony■  river,    J.r'. 

Allamand  is    chief  "(J 

4.    The   Descendants   of   Pocohontas.    _^ 

^ r2)     " 

^'The   historian  Stith   ^fetets^notices  Thomas  Rolfe  ,  son 
of  Pocohontas  (Matoax)  and  John  Rolfe  and  his  descend- 
ants,  "he  (Sc.  Thomas  Rolfe)  left  behind' him  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Colonel  Ro'':.ert  , Rolling; 

(1)   In  American  Anthropologist,  vol. ill  p. 132  - 
(?)   Hist  Vf  Va.^p.  146. 
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by  whoBi  she   left    an  only    son,    the    late  I.'ajor   John  Pol- 
ling,   who    wa.s    father   to    the    present    (174V)    Colonel 
John   ;L.olling,    and.   several   dau^^hters  married   to   Colonel 
Richard  Randolph,    Colonel    John  Fleming  .T^r.    William 
Gay,   fir.    Thomas  Eldridge   and  Mr.    Japies   Murray.      So 
that    this    remnant   of  the   Imperial  Family  of  Virginia 
whicli   lonr   ran   in  a   single   person   is  novir   increased   and 
branched   out    into   a  very  numerous  progeny".      Andr— s-o-lt 


feis-T-Trs"  c an  be   seen   fror-   ^    ginn'^'^   '-^  t-- ¥fy)-ir^i-;nm  Robert- 
son's    "Descendants    of  Pocohontas",   v;-hich,   however.    It 
-sfeenld  bo   romnrked   i-s  not   entirely   accurate   and  do-es 
not    include^all   her  descendants    at— th-o   procont    day  who/^ 
are    in— fmmh«r    "legion". 
5.    Indian  place-names    in  Virginia,      y  A't- 
V/e^  shall    giviir — t+te-  principal   ones y^Tth   their  meanings  ,' 


in  alphabetical  order; 

Accohanoc  (/igy)  -  "as  far  as  the  river";  name  of  a 

river. 
Accomac  (^lg.)j="a  broad  boy"  or  "the  other  side-land 
Ac  CO  tuck  ^_— rrrxc— .aji4>-»--  ■  "' 
Acquia  (fflg.  equiwi  )  -  "in  between  soniething"or^  "muddy 

creek" . 
Alleghany  ■■>•-  -iMif '^uai    •'•-  '^ti'^-i  "  '' '  -''".i-^  ■-  ^  <    ■■ 
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Aqua-eco    (p'.  Alg.    A chear^trf^pcrt ) _"  g ra s s y '.' 

Chickahominy  .^  "turkey-lick". 

Chov/an  =.  "the  South"  or  the  Southern  Count rj^. 

Conecocheas.ue  i  :^  "indeed  a  long  v^ay"  '  '^  i'- (rvi^^.^v 

Cowanesque  -    "briery,  thorny,  bushey". 

Chesapeake  r  "a  superior,  or  greater,  salt-bay". 

Kanawha  ^  "river  of  the  woods" 

Kettalan  ^    "the  great  tov/n" 

I>.-atta;ony  -  "no  head  to  be  had  at  all"/' 

Ivieherrin  -  "on  the  island". 

!'?onocacy  -  "stream  containing  large  bends"/ ^' 

i'ononghels   -  "high  banks  breaking  off  and  tumbling 

down" ./ 
ICanseraond  -  "from  whence  we  fled". 
Nanticoke  -  "tide-water  people" 
O.anancock  -  "foggy-place"/ 
Occohanock  -  "crooked,  winding  stream" 
Oj-equon  -  "a  stream  of  v/hitish  colour"/ 
Ossining  -  "stony  place". 
Osso  -  "white  water". 

Pamunkey  -  "in  the  sweet  house  where  "-e  sweated"/ 
Patapsco  -  "back-water", 
Patuxent  -  "little  falls", 
Powhatan  -  "falls  in  a  stream"; 
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"little  wanton", 
Pocataligo  -  plenty  of  .fat  ducks". 
PocoinokG  -  "knobby".!  i'-ak  .  /^-' ,  - 
PocoHon  -  "a  place  where  balls,  bullets  or  lead  is 

to  be  found". 
Port  Tobacco  -  "a  bay  or  cove  "5:  '^^' ''  i'^'^<4- 
Potomac  -  "they  are  coining  by  water"  or"place  of 

burning  pine". 
Pungoteague  -  "the  place  of  dust"  (or  nov/der) 
Quant ico  -  "dancing". 

Rappahanock  -  "where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows". 
Roanoke  -  "place  of  shells"  J^-'^" 
Shenandoah  =-  "the  Sprucy  Stream"ii'  the  streai^n  e-f 
Tuckalioe  -  "deer  are  shy"'. 
Tuscarora  -  "shirt-wearing  people". 
Y/erov/-ocomoco  -  "house  of  the  chief". 
Wheeling  -  "place  of  the  head". 

Wicomico  -  "where  the  houses  are  building" jf!'^^'  'JiiK^-i 
Wyanoke  -  "the  going  around  place". 
Wyoming  -  "large  fields"  or  plains. 
Walla-.'hotoola  -  "the  river  that  bends". 
Youghioheny  -    "the  stream  flov/ing  in  a  circuitous 
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0 


course 
Numerous 


ndian  names   still    in  use    in  Vir- 
ginia   and   singularly/  applicable    t-e-4tnr^aro   the 

•  m 

poetic   words   of  Mrs.    L.    II.    Sigoiirney 

-    -    -    -    their  name    is    in    ■■ou;-   vfaters    -  ■ 
Ye  may  not  wash   it   out. 
■a^d: — '         -    -    -    their  menory   lieth   on   you.r  hills 
Their  baptism  on  your   shore. 
Your   everlastin-:^   rivers   speak 
Their  dialect   of  yore". 


'Indian   Summer"    is   a«er1rtTB-r' 


deriving 


Its 

Sa^«-  Dodd 
~T'aer  )    ha s    conti 


from   th'3    Indian  v/ars 


fi-T-iA. 


(3) 


'This    expre 


led   in  general 


stern  coMntry. 
-(■sKt-,    Indian   num" 
se,    thou"'}i    the   origin 


of   the    term  has   been,  f orgO/tten ;    still,    he  goes   on,    "a 
l^ackwoodsman   seldom  haars    this  without   a   chill   of  hor- 
ror,   since   he   understands    t^^e    term   in  its   original 
sense.      The   settlers   enjoyed  no\peace   but    in  the   v/ in- 
ter  3ea3on,/\vhen   the   vigor  of   the   wither   prevented 
Indian  Micursions.      The   visit   of   ••,dnterNj(as  heralded 
witl-/ delight   by    the   settlers,    v/ho    in  spring   ahd^early. 


1)---^t1tTS    l^s-t^o?.   Ind-.^namea    is'  from -lie^^welder  ,'-SclTQX)lc)^aft '• 
'{-'5)    /'••InditLn  Names"  ^^'''    " 
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Tall   }ja(Kbeen   cooped  up    in   the   forts   and   stockades.    At 
the    coniinf^  \f   the   winter   the    farmers   vnth/fheir  fami- 
lies  returned   to    their  homes    joyfiilly  eft    the   release 
from   confinement,  \11  v,ras   bustle   aj/d  hilarity.      The 
depths   of  winter  were\nor9   pleasant    than   the  month  of 
Jume    to   the    settlers- 

It,   however,    sometimes   iWppened    that    after    th'^ 
winter   had   bef^un   -    -/the   smoW    time    commenced,    and 
lasted   for   a    considerable  n^imber  ^f  days.      This   w; 
Indian  Slimmer ,  ^ince    it   afforded    th^  Indians   another 
opportunity /i'or  visiting   the    sett] 
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/Y 
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the  session  of  1892-3,  taking  as  his  major  subject 
iry,  and  as  his'MdRo^f's-,  Jurisprudence  (Roman  Law)  and  M 
Philosophy  with  an  extra  -ffre^^ed  minoiyjr  course  in  Econom- 


ics.  He 


attended  the  lectures  of  Professor/ Adams , 


1 


PiuftuLor  Emmott,    rrofoooor  Griffin   and ^l^arsTk  Vincent   and 

/J 
Sherwood,    to    all   of  whom  he   wi slro &   to   express    sincere    ob- 
ligations. 


summer  of   1893  he   attended   the    Lav/  Course   at    the   Univer- 
sity   of  Virginia, 


i 


